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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND resented in the association according to 
RATING SCALES! their use of psychological tests. 


aim : 115 institutions, or 42.2 per cent. of the total 
“ommission was appointed to study 
. membership, report that tests are at present used. 


69 institutions, or 25.6 per cent. of the total mem 
scales are used by the members of bership, report that they are not used and have not 


nt to which psychological tests and 
sociation, to conduct an inquiry con- _ been used. 


° 7 tnatt : 1 98 ner ce No ‘ ’ 
the purposes to which tests and 7 institutions, or 2.6 per cent., report that they 
have been used in the past but have been discon 
tinued. 


re applied and to ascertain the de- 
to which they have been found useful. 79 institutions, or 29.3 per cent., have not replied 
In order to have an adequate foundation to the questionnaire. 


ts, the commission sent to each mem- . ; 
, age , It is the purpose of the present report to 
nstitution of the association the follow- ; ar 
analyze these replies, to indicate present 
lestionnalre: - js 
tendencies in the purposes and the actual 
Vhat mente sts, if y, are use -e. . : 
wiser Spurs ~ l tests, if any, are used by your ces of tests and rating scales and to record 


| students required to take these tests? aia : ; 
I? ao. wheat termining their value and their practica- 


it procedure do you follow in giving and bility. The commission has not interpreted 


certain experiences in connection with de- 


ring the tests? its mandate to include recommendations for 
the tests ever used — the extension of the use of tests, nor recom- 
Prange mn to separate mendations that certain tests be chosen as 
To determine the number of hours or Standards, nor, in fact, to go beyond a 


the quality of courses to be taken? statement of the present condition in the 


For some specific purpose in educational yse of tests, however chaotic that may ap- 
guidance, or vocational guidance? 
VW 


pear to be. 
What rating scales or other methods of secur- 


ang Perhaps it may be well to state before 
ng information on traits which are not ee Pg : ; 
measured by intelligence tests do you use? beginning the discussion that the commis- 
Do you feel that the results thus far secured SiOm was concerned only with one of the 
are satisfactory or well worth while? four kinds of psychological tests that have 
Th . questionnaire has been answered bv been used throughout the country within 
unusually large percentage of the mem- the past few years. The term Psycholog- 
hip, and the reports received have fre- ‘*a! Test is a general term that includes 


uently been so minute and painstaking four different types of effort to understand 


it the commission is disposed to believe the intellectual and non-intellectual see- 
at no subject is of greater interest among tions of the mind. There is first what are 
American colleges at the moment than the Commonly called trade tests, the informa- 
ubject of psychological tests. The follow- tion test designed to show experience and 
ing is a distribution of the institutions rep- Skill already acquired in certain kinds of 
work, such as mechanical, clerical and vari- 


rt of the Commissi Psychological . 
Ba Fins apace Rmgtgh ceide ous other forms. Probably the ordinary ex- 
nd Rating Seales read before the Associa- 


American Colleges, New York City, January : : 
1924. examination at the conclusion of a course 


aminations for admission to college and the 
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could be included under this heading. The 
second form of test is the dexterity test 
which is intended to forecast probable sue- 
cess in learning an occupation requiring a 
particular kind of muscular or other phys- 
ical coordination. The third kind of test 
is often called special ability test and is in- 
tended to indicate potentiality in different 
occupations according to the mental or 
other requirements characteristic of that 
special occupation. The fourth kind is the 
intelligence or mental alertness test. This 
test is ordinarily assumed to indicate the 


power of abstract reasoning and, therefore, 


to be suitable as a basis for predicting suc- 
cess in pursuing a liberal arts course of the 
ordinary type. It is this fourth kind of 
psychological instrument, the intelligence 
or mental alertness test, which is commonly 
employed by the institutions which are 
members of the association. The present 
investigation, therefore, involves only this 
test, which experience has shown to be of 
the type most commonly adapted to the re- 
quirements of collegiate institutions. 

In the analysis of the replies to our ques- 
tionnaire, we can best clear the ground by 
treating first those institutions which do 
not give tests at all. Forty-one institutions 
report that they have never used intelli- 
gence tests or rating scales, and their re- 
plies do not manifest any interest in the 
subject. Of the 41 institutions, there is 
only one that states clearly and definitely 
why tests are not used. The argument is 
advanced that the aim of the institution is 
to develop Christian character and to in- 
duce those students who are found dis- 
honest or untruthful to become Christians. 
It might be possible to debate the relevancy 
of this reply. Another part of the report 
of the same institution is a distinct chal- 
lenge to the whole method of the commis- 
sion. In the matter of vocational guidance, 
this institution teaches students that ‘‘jf 
they are obedient to God, His spirit will 
direct them in regard to life work and 
everything else.”’ 


In addition to these, there are 28 ; 
tions which have not as yet used 
gence tests nor rating scales, but < 
decided interest in the subject. 
these institutions are planning to int; 
them either in the present or in 
academic year. Others are gracious | 
to say that they look to this report 
determining factor in their decisioy 
ing the introduction of tests. 

There are seven institutions whic 
used intelligence tests at one time 


other but have discontinued them. Foy 


the seven give no explanation for 1 
continuance. The experience of thy 
three should be given. One college re; 


that various tests were given to fresh 


for several years, but were discontinue: 
cause ‘‘the standardized tests do not 
ford a sufficient amount of inf 


over and above that which is had thro 


teachers’ estimates and term grades 


justify the labor.’’ This statement leaves 


entirely out of consideration the predict 


value of tests which is one of the fu 


mental reasons for their use, nor does t 


institution report what sort of estimates 


teachers make on their students nor 

they are used. For these reasons thi 

mission is unable to attach great weig 
the decision of the institution in ques 
to discontinue the use of tests. Anothi 
stitution reports that for several years 
used tests but discontinued because 


1 
' 


+ 
y 


+ 


ssa 


ix 


did not appear to have satisfactory prog 


nostic value and do not test student 
tudes.’’ 


alertness or intelligence test does not 


The numeration given above o! 
the four different kinds of tests that ma) 
be used shows that the ordinary mental 


Y 


€ii- 


deavor to do anything beyond indicat 
It 1 


potentialities in abstract reasoning 
thoroughly recognized that other 


enter into scholastic and occupational su 


cess. These factors require evidence 
yond that which is contained in any 0! 
intelligence tests in common use. Thi 
a common assumption among believer 


The 
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at the present system is not ade- 
but it does not seem wise to take too 
ny steps at once. It certainly is not wise 
et the initial step merely because the 

ning steps are not yet secured. 
asily 
lize a condition in which intelligence 
vill have developed to a satisfying ac- 
y, and will be accompanied by special 
ude tests and tests of characteristics 
as perseverance, emotional stability 

| other necessary factors. 

The most outspoken and adverse criti- 
, of tests comes from a college of engi- 
¢. It is stated that tests proposed by 
rious psychologists have been tried with 
following results: ‘‘We were forced to 
conclusion that none proposed was of 
sufficient worth to be used practically.’’ 
The same institution refers to the tests most 
recently devised as follows: ‘‘The more re- 
ent tests, the so-called intelligence tests, 
were given only minor trial because of their 
failure in industrial concerns and 


Known 
in the army.’’ 

The commission is of the opinion that the 
statement that these tests were failures in 
ndustrial concerns and in the army should 
be challenged. Dr. Link’s ‘‘ Employment 
Psychology’’ and the more recent work by 
Seott and Clothier, ‘‘Personnel Manage- 
show clearly that tests have been 
thoroughly suecessful in industrial con- 
cerns, and various books and pamphlets 
testify to their suecess in the army. 

Their failure in some industrial concerns 
and possibly in some colleges has been due 
to the fact that appropriate tests have not 
always been chosen and that more has been 
expected of them than was intended by the 
designers of the tests themselves. The true 
method was in use in the army where the 
combination of the intelligence test and the 
trade test was of noteworthy success. This 
same college of engineering continues its 
report by saying, ‘‘We feel very positively 
that the so-called psychological tests so far 


ment 
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submitted are of little value in practice; 
they are valuable as embryonic scientific 
material.’’ It should be noted that this col- 
lege has an unusually fine opportunity for 
observing and studying its students and 
that the various other personnel instru- 
ments used by that college make the intelli- 
gence test less necessary than it is in many 
other institutions. 

The report will now pass to a considera- 
tion of institutions that do use intelligence 
tests. The first question asked by the com- 
mission was what tests are used. The col- 
leges reporting show that 25 different tests 
are in use or have been used. Some insti- 
tutions have used several different tests in 
their endeavor to discover what test or tests 
might be best suited to their purpose. The 
one most frequently reported is the Army 
Alpha Test. It should here be said, how- 
ever, that it seems gradually to be passing 
out of use. At the end of the war it was 
the one most readily available and for that 
reason was adopted rather generally. Four 
others, the Thorndike, Otis, Thurstone and 
Terman, are used more commonly than any 
others. A somewhat large number of insti- 
tutions which have carried the study of the 
value of tests to the greatest extent are de- 
veloping their own tests, and occasionally 
there is an interchange of tests between in- 
stitutions with the end in view of endeavor- 
ing to ascertain the particular merit of each 
type of test. 

The giving of tests in colleges is a new 
thing. The reports from the various insti- 
tutions do not always state how long it has 
been the practice to give them. It is a safe 
assumption, however, that the majority of 
institutions have actually been giving tests 
for not more than two years. Those that 
have been giving them for five years are 
very few in number. The practice is 
spreading very rapidly. 

In about 80 per cent. of the institutions 
reporting, the tests are required of all 
freshmen, usually a short time after ad- 
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mission to college. In a few instances, they Twenty-six institutions used tests 
are also given to seniors a short time prior partial basis for the division of st 
to graduation. Occasionally, all under- into sections. 

graduate students are tested, but rarely are Nineteen colleges take intellige, 

the results used in a study of sophomore into consideration in passing upon 
and junior classes. Some institutions seem  ceants for admission to college. 

to hold the view that freshmen should be Nine institutions use them for pur 
tested as a matter of prediction; while of administration, usually in « 
seniors should be tested either to obtain with forming decisions regarding ¢ 
corroborative evidence of suecess in the eol- ance in college of students with ver 
lege courses or to secure some proof of an scholastic standings. 

increase in mental alertness during the Figures like those just given do n 
period of a college education. This theory vey an exact picture of the real stat 
is not held very generally and many psy- affairs without a good deal of eareful a 
chologists maintain that no difference could sis. In many of the institutions, t 

be discovered between the results of a test ous ways in which tests may be of 
of a freshman class and those of a test of value are still largely a matter of exper 
the senior class, provided the tests were mentation. Extreme caution is comm 


properly adapted to their purpose of actu- exercised to prevent injustice being done t 


ally measuring mental alertness. an individual student by too absolut 

In many instances, also, special experi- liance upon what the tests are presumed t 
ments in the value of tests are being carried show. Very often the showing mad 
on by departments of philosophy, psychol- students in their intelligence tests 
ogy and education. This is usually for the adopted simply as information supp! 
purpose of demonstrating their usefulness mentary to such evidence as may b 
prior to adoption by the faculty as a part tained concerning the student from su 
of the regular system. 

It may be well at this point to give a_ mates, college record. 
brief summary of the uses to which tests In evaluating intelligence tests as app! 
are put in these institutions which regu- to education, care must be used to 
larly give tests for specified purposes. The ecriminate between theory and _ pract 
results of tests are used for giving educa- The great majority of institutions have e1 
tional advice in 48 institutions. Educa- ployed tests for so short a time that ta! 
tional advice is interpreted to mean the _ gible results are not easily discovered. W: 
load that a student may be permitted to must look to the 15 or 20 institutions whic! 
earry or the subjects in which he should be have had tests as a regular part of their 
encouraged to specialize. systems for several years and have car 

Twenty-eight institutions use the tests to fully studied their function in order to ¢ 
assist in giving vocational advice. Prob- termine best current practice, best th: 
ably a close analysis of the methods in these of their usefulness and best evidence: 
28 institutions would indicate that tests are their accomplishment. 
only a small part of the total information There is a tendency to make the gen 
which the institutions have concerning the intelligence or mental alertness test a 
student. It might indicate, also, that those short one. The most common practice !s 
institutions for the most part use a special then, to correlate mathematically the re 
type of test intended to divulge certain sults of tests with student scholarship 
special abilities beyond the capacity for ab- Such tests are not assumed to give an 1 


anv one 


stract reasoning. dication of probable scholarship in an; 
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t. but rather to indicate the average 

, student may be expected to attain. 
ch of this work has been done to show 
properly constituted tests have a pre- 
value to an extent of from 60 to 75 
Correlations of this nature are 

while because they are of assistance 
proving the nature of the tests. To 
terested in personnel work, mathe- 
il correlations are of little service. A 
nnel director is interested in the rec- 
f those students whose scholarship is 
t accurately predicted by the tests. It is 
e assumption that the individual re- 
res special study that Northwestern has 
a practice of inquiring into the case 

f each student who was placed on proba- 
It was dis- 


through failure in courses. 


ered that the average intelligence of 


those placed on probation was not lower 
n that of the general mass of students. 
information obtained concerning the 
uses of the downfall of students was 
used in interviewing individuals to try to 
clear away their difficulties and to set them 
the right path. 

A system of colored charts is in use at 
Dartmouth to show the relation of the 
scholarship of the individual to his stand- 
ng in his intelligence test. <A class is di- 

led into five equal groups, according to 
the results of the test. The scholarship of 
each student in each of the five groups is 
then indieated by a series of colored pins. 

* this means the total scholarship of the 
various groups may be compared, and any 
diserepaney between actual and probable 
scholarship, based on the test, becomes clear 
to each student. Diseussion of such dis- 
crepancies frequently show that he requires 
some change in his habits of study, his mode 
of thinking, and most commonly the atten- 
tion of the consultant in mental hygiene. 

There are also many more complex types 
of intelligence tests which are designed to 
indieate probable success in individual 
studies as well as in general scholarship. 
These come close to the tests of special abili- 


447 
ties. Smith College has made extensive use 
of such complex tests and with very satis- 
Instead of examining in 
this kind of test, it 


factory results. 
detail the results of 
seems best to refer to the recent report of 
Thurstone and Gwinn called ‘‘Seven year’s 
work with mental tests.’’ This report re- 
fers at length to many various kinds of tests 
that have been used at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and endeavors to evaluate 
each of them for its specific purpose. At 
the same time, the report is filled with 
warnings against implicit faith in many of 
the special ability tests. 

On the general subject of the application 
of tests to various phases of college admin- 
istration, we can do no better than refer to 
the book of Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, called ‘‘Measurement in Higher 
Education.’’ This book outlines the experi- 
ments made at Columbia with reference to 
the use of tests for purposes of admission, 
discipline, dividing students into sections, 
and the general problem of advice. 

We may end this part of the report by 
stating that although intelligence tests are 


spreading so rapidly as to give one the im- 
pression that they may be a fad, we believe 
that they are here to stay; that they will 
come to be regarded very generally as a 
necessary part of the routine of personnel 
work and will become gradually better 
We 


recognized by all college authorities. 
may also look into the future with a safe 
prediction that when the general intelli- 
gence test has been thoroughly developed, 
the next step will be an equally satisfactory 
development of special abilities tests. We 
may look with confidence to the time not far 
distant when it will be reasonably safe to 
use tests of one kind or another for admin- 
istrative purposes and as a basis for voca- 
tional advice. 


RATING SCALES 
Rating seales are related to intelligence 
tests only in ihe fact that they afford one 
further opportunity of checking the quall- 
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ties or characteristics of the individual 
They are used much less extensively than 


are tests. In fact, less than 20 institutions 


report that they are regularly using this 


special device. 

There are three primary purposes in con- 
nection with the adoption of rating scales. 
A few institutions call for ratings or per- 
sonal estimates of seniors only, in the hope 
of securing information that will enable the 
placement officer to make adequate recom- 
mendations for positions. 

The second purpose is to ascertain the 
impression which students make upon 
others while they are passing through their 
undergraduate course and to give them di- 
rections in overcoming their weaknesses or 
building up their positive strength. 

A third use to which rating seales are put 
is in connection with applications for ad- 
mission to college. Blank forms are com- 
monly sent to those whom applicants name 
as references. They are usually sent also 
to principals of schools at which the appli- 
cants were prepared. The estimates made 
by principals and other references are con- 
sidered along with school records and en- 
trance examinations. This system has been 
a regular part of the admission procedure 
at Columbia, Dartmouth and Antioch for 
several years and is spreading somewhat 
rapidly. 

The characteristics upon which Antioch 
asks for estimates are character, under 
which are included integrity, morality, un- 
selfishness, loyalty and courtesy ; personal- 
ity, which includes leadership, sociability, 
sensibility, modesty and adaptability; in- 
telligence ; health and bodily development ; 
maturity and practical experience. 

Antioch, in reporting upon the reliability 
of personal estimates, says: 


We feel that we seldom get valuable information 
from this scale. On the other hand, in a few cases 
it brings out precise and definite information of 
just the sort that we particularly need, especially 
in the case of students who are of questionable 


desirability. The chief function, however, of this 
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scale is to impress upon the persons who fil] jt 
the necessity of a fairly complete and 
statement of the applicant’s qualificat 
college. 

The personal estimates in the cases of a; 
plicants for admission to Dartmouth a 
filled out by the principal of the school ang 
by an alumnus of the college who is , 
quainted with the applicant. Apparent); 
in all of the institutions where ratings an 
used as part of the admission procedure 
is felt that those who rate applicants need 
some education both in the necessity fo 
accurate reporting and in the qualities and 
characteristics which the college believes 
most desirable. 

Estimates made of undergraduates 
the purpose of conferences with students 
and of giving advice may be illustrated by 
the practice at Northwestern. In this in. 
stitution students are estimated both by 
their instructors and by three classmates 
upon the same qualities. These qualities 
are: Success in winning respect and good- 
will, perseverance, alertness of mind, confi 
dence and vigor, reliability. This is 
fairly simple set of qualities, upon whic! 
there would be no great variation of opin- 
ion, provided the raters were well 
quainted with those they were rating. Th 
scale deserves the highest commendation 
from this standpoint. A second point to bi 
emphasized in connection with the North- 
western system is that the scale is graphic. 
By this is meant that on the left side of th 
sheet the quality upon which an estimate is 
desired is defined, while opposite this defi- 
nition, and running across the page is 4 
line, under which are various words de- 
scribing gradations of the quality. Th 
highest grade always appears at the lett 
and the lowest at the right. The rater puts 
a check mark in the line at the place wher 
the descriptive words show the degree of 
the quality which the rater thinks the stu- 
dent possesses. The ratings are reduced t 


mathematical terms by the director of per 
sonnel. 


y 
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‘he system in vogue at Vassar is differ- 


ii 


nt from any other reported. The college 
.s formulated rating seales for character- 
es estimated by instructors, wardens and 
ents. Each of the three groups is as- 
1 a different set of characteristics 
n which to make their reports. Instruc- 
rs give their estimates of a student on the 
iracteristies of initiative, accuracy, per- 
tion of relations, constructive thought, 
reneral ability and voluntary attention. 
The wardens rate students on the qualities 
dependability, leadership, judgment, in- 
lustry, cooperation and orderliness. Stu- 
dents are also estimated by their classmates 
on the basis of executive ability, tact, re- 
liability, industry, memory for facts, co- 
operation, originality and eritieal ability. 
In all three instances there are five degrees 
of the characteristies recognized. This is 
the only ease of a college so far reported at 
which the rating seales used by one set of 
estimators is different from that used by 
another set. It is a very interesting experi- 
ment and particularly in view of the fact 
that a number of the qualities to be esti- 
mated by the faculty have been rejected in 
some other institutions owing to the deci- 
sion by the members of the faculty them- 
selves that they were unable to determine 
certain of these characteristics on the part 
of their students. One ean not help won- 
dering whether such differences in the 
ability of the faculty are dependent upon 
methods of instruction in the different in- 
stitutions. 

At Dartmouth a system of personal rat- 
ings was in vogue for three years. A some- 
what simple scheme of personal estimates 
was made by instructors. For the present 
year they are not being used. Two factors 
contributed to their discontinuance at this 
time. The first of these was the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the faculty to estimate 
students or to differentiate adequately 
among their students. The second factor 
was that a considerable number of students 
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objected to the personal ratings on the 
ground that the faculty knew only a small 
part of the student’s life and, therefore, 
could not estimate him adequately. They 
resented having ratings recorded lest these 
should constitute a permanent stigma or 
should in some way be used against them in 
their effort to secure positions. 

There is not yet sufficient evidence to in- 
dicate the degree of success that may be ob- 
tained by the use of personal estimates. 
We must wait a little longer to ascertain 
whether they can ultimately be approved 
on the ground of their accuracy. That is 
to say, we must know whether a faculty can 
and will use the necessary care in making 
these estimates a part of the routine of 
their duties. We must also wait for a ver- 
dict upon the usefulness of personal esti- 
mates. We need to know precisely in what 
ways they are used and in what ways they 
ean be used. 

It is not infrequently stated that it is 
easier to secure adequate personal estimates 
by the faculty of one of the professional 
schools than by a liberal arts faculty. This 
is explained chiefly on the ground that the 
members of the professional faculties have 
commonly had business or industrial ex- 
perience and are familiar with systems of 
personal estimates. There may be a real 
difference here and it may be that some 
time will be required before an academic 
faculty will consent to study the problem 
involved and to devote the time necessary 
for making a reliable statement of opinions. 

Apparently, there is a third point that 
needs ultimately to be considered carefully. 
We must ascertain to what degree estimates 
made by a faculty coincide with those made 
by students. There has been one interest- 
ing experiment of this nature at Dart- 
mouth. A group of about 75 seniors esti- 
mated one another and their estimates were 
correlated with estimates made of those 
same students by their instructors. In very 
few cases was there a startling difference, 
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and for the most part the relative ranking 
of students by the two methods was close 
enough to be usable. 

Success in the use of personal ratings 
may be predicted when their exact place in 
They 
should be found more accurate in colleges 
than in industry, for it is to be assumed 
that members of a faculty would naturally 
use greater care and good judgment in esti- 
mating their students than foremen or sub- 
foremen would use in estimating workers 
over whom they have supervision. It is 
further to be assumed that instructors 
would give a more honest estimate of stu- 
dents than foremen in an industry would 
give. They have no incentive for acting 
otherwise. Grudges would not play a part 
to the same degree. These things have been 
noted in industry, but it is very probable 
that a far more honest and careful esti- 
mate can and ultimately will be made by 
members of faculties than will be made of 
those same students by those who have ocea- 
sion to estimate them during the remainder 
of their lives. 


personnel work becomes recognized. 


RicHarp WELLINGTON HusBAND 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





HOW THE LIBRARY SERVES THE 
CITIZEN’ 


i HAVE been invited by the National Edu- 
eation Association, an organization with 
140,000 members, which promotes educa- 
tion through schools and other agencies, to 
talk about the educational service given to 
citizens by the library. I shall speak espe- 
cially of publie libraries, including city, 
village and county libraries, and state 
libraries which furnish state-wide library 
services. 

First let me give some actual cases of 
library usefulness. 


1 Radio talk given on invitation of the National 
Education Association, February 18, 1924, 6.15 
p. m., by the Radio Corporation of America, W.R.C. 
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Radio fans all over the country are g¢. 
euring from their publie libraries books 
telling how to design, build and _instaj) 
radio outfits and how to improve the rad 
sets now in use. The demand for sy 
books is so great that the libraries 
difficulty in keeping up with it, but they 
are doing their best. If you haven’t gon 
to your public library for help you 
missing something. 

A high school class divided into two see. 
tions to debate the question whether the 
United States should take membership in 
the World Court of International Justice 
One team made a bee line for the public 
library and found there plenty of books, 
magazine articles, pamphlets and news. 
paper clippings on the subject, for and 
against,—and won the debate over the team 
that didn’t seek the library’s help. 

One day a fireman came to my office say- 
ing that the men in his engine company 
had a dispute on the question whether man 
is an animal and had agreed to leave it to 
me. I not only gave him my opinion but 
some scientifie books to back it up. 

A Russian woman speaking and reading 
no English was very lonely in the strange 
land of America. But her little girl of 12 
had already found her way to the chil- 
dren’s room of the branch library near her 
home where she got fairy tales end books 
One day she also got a 
Soon the 


on her school work. 
Russian book for her mother. 

mother, too, went to the branch library and 
found there plenty of books in her own lan- 
guage and friendly librarians, so that she 
is happy again. 

Late one afternoon a few years ago 4 
young plumber appeared at the industrial 
division of our central library saying that 
he needed help. Though he was scare‘ ly 
more than an apprentice, by reason of the 
building boom and the shortage of help, his 
employer had set him at a job that was 
beyond his experience. ‘‘I’m stumped,” 
he said, ‘‘but I don’t want to admit it to 
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my boss.”’ The library was soon able to 
“ic | him a book with whose help he was 
to go on with the job. Furthermore, 
as continued to study library books and 
now foreman of the shop where a few 
ears ago he was an apprentice. 

Perhaps these examples make it unneces- 
ry to say that public libraries are not 
highbrow institutions serving only or 
hiefly literary persons and scholars; that 
they are not charitable institutions serving 
nly or chiefly those too poor to buy their 
own books; and that they are not literary 
soda fountains serving chiefly current nov- 
els and other soft drink literature to idle 
persons thirsting for the best seller of the 
moment. Libraries are for all of us: for 
the young of all ages and those not so 
young; for the rich and the poor and all 
between; for the highly educated and for 
those with meager education, provided only 
they ean read; for native Americans and 
new Americans, who still prefer the foreign 
language which was their mother tongue; 
for persons with plenty of time and for 
busy men and women of affairs. The li- 
brary is not an institution to which we turn 
only rarely in eases of extreme need, but is, 
or should be, an institution which is a vital 
and intimate part of our daily lives. 

What is a publie library? What kinds of 
service does it furnish? The publie library 
gives three principal kinds of service. It is 
a bureau of information furnishing up-to- 
date facets on questions of human affairs; 
it is an educational agent supplementing 
school instruction ; and it is a storehouse of 
cultural and recreational reading suited to 
all tastes and needs. 

As a bureau of information the public 
library is equipped, not primarily with old 
and rare books, but with standard and new 
books on questions of human affairs, not 
only historieal and biographical, but also 
and especially on all questions of govern- 
ment, national, state and local, on taxation, 


] 
( 


soldiers’ bonus, prohibition, League of 


hle 
vat 


Nations, immigration, Teapot Dome oil 
lease, on engineering subjects, such as 
road building and airplanes, on chicken 
raising and cake making and thousands of 
other subjects old and new which con- 
stantly come up. The printed matter to 
answer such questions may consist of books 
or it may be found in magazines or pamph- 
lets, including government documents, or 
newspaper clippings. To answer the 
myriad questions raised by the walking 
interrogation points who flock to libraries, 
it is necessary to have all or at least the best 
possible sources of information, to have 
them all classified, catalogued, indexed and 
so filed that they can be quickly produced 
for Americans of all ages, who by nature 
are always in a hurry and impatient at any 
delay. The American public library does 
meet just these specifications. 

The public library in its educational ser- 
vice is the universal continuation school 
which affords everybody the means for car- 
rying on education to the very end of life. 
No matter when one may have dropped out 
of school, whether very early in life or 
whether one went on through the univer- 
sity, more education is always needed for 
the highest success and happiness in life, 
and the library always stands ready to take 
up that education where the school left off. 
The library is so eager to help in such fur- 
ther education and anxious that education 
shall not end with the school that it carries 
library books into the schools and also con- 
ducts children’s departments in its own 
buildings in the hope that thereby young 
folks will come to love books, reading and 
the library and will stick by the library 
after school days are over. The public 
library likewise provides books in foreign 
languages, not only for Americans who can 
read such books, but also and especially for 
foreigners who ean read no English and 
who would be without reading matter, ex- 
cept for the library. The children of for- 
eigners read English books and often help 
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their parents in their efforts to speak and 
read English, and thus the library helps on 
the Americanization movement. Our own 
native Americans, too, are in constant need 
of Americanization ; that is, they need to be 
steadily and systematically informed on 
everything that goes to make for enlight- 
ened citizenship. That can best be secured 
by a lifelong course of education through 
the means of the public library. 

The publie library, in its cultural and 
recreational service, supplies the best nov- 
els, old and new, the best books of poetry, 
essays, history, travel, biography and fine 
arts needed to enable everybody to read 
what he or she most enjoys. Such reading 
may be done occasionally to kill time or to 
drive away the blues, or it may be done 
systematically in an effort to become well 
read in the world’s best literature of the 
past and the present and to become well in- 
formed on the best that is known and 
thought in the world. Such reading makes 
our lives sweeter and saner and makes us 
intelligent voters on all publie questions, 
local, state, national and international. 

How is this library service given? 
Through what agencies and according to 
what methods? 

In the ease of one of the larger cities the 
publie library system consists of a central 
library, branch libraries, sub-branches and 
stations, so distributed as to furnish library 
service and books convenient to all homes. 
The main library has a large collection of 
books and there all of the ordering of books, 
their cataloguing and preparation for use 
are done. The branch libraries also have 
their own permanent collections of books, 
but they also draw on the central library 
for books not in their own collections. 
Branch libraries are housed either in their 
own separate buildings or in separate rooms 
in suburban schoolhouses or sometimes in 
rented stores. Stations, composed of small 
temporary deposits of books, are often 
found in social settlements, fire engine 
houses, drug stores or in rural post offices. 
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When you enter a library you usu, 
find plenty of books on open shelves for ¢¢. 
lection, or you may need to consult the ear) 
catalogue, or you may ask for help from 
the library assistants in order to «& 
books you need. 

The first time you go to a library you wil! 
be asked to sign an application agreeing ; 
obey the rules, and then you will receive » 
eard which will entitle you to draw oy: 
books for home reading. 
in writing an essay or for debate work 
will go to the reference room, wher 
dictionaries, cyclopedias and other similar 
books, magazines, pamphlets and clippings 
are kept which can not usually be borrowed 
for home use. There you will also find a 
reference librarian who will help you 
look up the best material. If you need 
books on your radio outfit, on vegetab\; 
raising, on advertising, window dressing 
and similar subjects, you will probably find 
them in the industrial division. 

If you are not yet old enough to go t 
high school, you will get best help from the 
children’s room. That contains a separat: 
children’s library and very skillful libra- 
rians to help you find just what you need 
either for your school work or for your own 
reading for pleasure. Very likely the chil- 
dren’s department conducts a story hour 
where you will be introduced to stories that 
you can later read in the books. Children’s 
rooms or at least children’s corners are usu- 
ally to be found in all branch libraries and 
they are the happiest and liveliest parts of 
the library. 

Work for children in many libraries also 
includes a plan for sending out hampers of 
books to school elass-rooms. Such books are 
partly related to the school work and partly 
for reading for enjoyment. Books so sent 


i 


If you need he] 


out to the schools are closely graded to the 

reading abilities of the children. 
Libraries in smaller cities and villages 

are very much like those in larger cities, 


except that they are smaller and they do 
Very 


not usually have branch libraries. 
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il places may have their own libraries 
y may, if they are fortunate, have 
branches of county library systems. 

y libraries are increasing in number. 

of them have book automobiles that 
- like store delivery autos, but the out- 

coverings are hinged and when they 
re raised, shelves of books are revealed. 
They are driven by a library employe 
through the country, and stop at every 
ise to lend the people books and to col- 
lect those that have been read. In Mexico, 
where the country is very mountainous, 
they send books out on mule back. That is 
their kind of a travelling library. 

Some state library commissions have 
hook automobiles that go about the state 
and some send boxes of books to small libra- 
ries, which in that way have more and 
newer books for their readers. 

Another answer to the question how 
library work is done is that it is only pos- 
sible to do it by spending money. The edu- 
eational work of the library supplementing 
that of the schools is not nearly so costly as 
school education, but it does cost money 
and in order to give all the people the 
library service they need and would enjoy, 
, good deal more money ought to be spent 
on libraries. First there are the library 
buildings, many of which have been given 
by Andrew Carnegie and later by the Car- 
negie Corporation. Some have been given 
by other generous local residents, or have 
been put up with public money raised by 
taxes. Then there is the upkeep of the 
buildings; also the cost of the books and 
magazines and their binding, and, most ex- 
pensive of all, is the library staff. Just as 
in the ease of the schools the biggest ex- 
pense, after school houses are built, is for 
well-educated and well-trained teachers, so 
with libraries, in order that the library ser- 
vice may be intelligent and efficient and 
worth having, the libraries must be con- 
ducted by well-educated and well-trained 
librarians and library assistants. 





The American Library Association, com- 
posed of more than 6,000 librarians and 
library trustees, not long ago adopted a 
standard for proper library support. The 
association announced that in order to give 
good library service with trained librarians 
it is necessary that the library support 
should be not less than $1 for each person 
in the community served—based on the en- 
tire population—and that in order to give 
the highest kind of library service, much 
more than $1 per capita is needed. Already 
a good many cities are spending more than 
the minimum of $1 per capita. Cleveland, 
Ohio, spends $1.12 per capita; Brookline, 
Massachusetts, $1.48 ; Gary, Indiana, $1.13; 
Pasadena, California, $1.16. How much 
does your city or town spend on its free 
publie library ? 

All good things cost money, whether they 
are radio outfits, automobiles, schools or 
libraries. In our democratic America 
where the people rule, each place has as 
good library service as it is willing to pay 
for. Any town that has no library, it is 
fair to conclude, does not want it badly 
enough to pay for it. And any place that 
has a dead-and-alive library can have a bet- 
ter one if it is willing to pay more for 
library support. 

As I have said, the biggest expense is for 
the library staff. To be able to give good 
service, the chief librarian and as many as- 
sistants as possible must have had a college 
education and must have taken a course of 
training of one or two years in a library 
school. All such education and training 
takes time and costs money and must be 
paid for. The people can either have good 
libraries conducted by strong librarians, 
well educated and well trained, who give 
their lives to this work as a profession, or 
if they are willing to be satisfied with poor 
libraries, conducted by weak, uneducated 
and untrained librarians who are paid less 
than living wages, they can have that kind. 
Libraries so supported and so conducted 
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are a little better than none, but not much. 

What portion of the American people en- 
joy library service? The latest information 
is to the effect that less than half of the 
people of the United States have any kind 
of public library service whatever. And in 
the case of the minority who have some 
library service, in many cases the libraries 
are wholly inadequate, that is, they are 
meagerly stocked with rather poor books 
and they are badly run by incompetent 
librarians. 

I hope my talk has told you enough of 
what a good library is and ean do for you 
so that you will not be satisfied till you have 
a modern up-to-date library in your home 
town and that if you already have a library 
you will help to make it better. If you 
have a really good library, as I hope you 
have, then I trust that you are making full 
use of it. You will find or should find in 
your librarians a spirit of friendliness and 
helpfulness, combined with a knowledge of 
books and how to make them most useful to 
you. Some of you have exposed yourselves 
to the measles and they took and you were 
sick, but you got well again. I urge you to 
expose yourselves to the library and you 
will catch something from which you will 
not soon get over and it will make you very 
happy. 

I thank you for this opportunity to tell 
you about library service. I wish you good 
evening. 

GrorGcE F. BowERMAN 


Pusiic LIBRARY, 
WasnuinoeTon, D. C. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FELLOWSHIPS IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION OF THE PRE- 
SCHOOL CHILD 

Tue Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, is offering for the year 1924-25 three fel- 
lowships for graduate study in the field of the 
psychology and education of the pre-school 
child. 
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A preference will be given to students 
are candidates for higher degrees. § 
versities have already arranged to giy, 
for graduate work at the school, and 
arrangements may be made with oth 
fellowships pay $1,000 each. 

The Merrill-Palmer School offers thy 
ing facilities: 
A Nursery School—at present one cente; 


an enrollment of thirty-six children under | 





years of age, with a second center to be add 


in the fall of 1924; 
A psychological laboratory in which al! 


children of the nursery school are care! 


measured and remeasured. A _ new series 


tests for young children is being standay 
in the laboratory. Many children not en: 


in the school are examined for this purpos: 


A consultation center to which phys 


parents and social workers refer young childre; 
for diagnosis and advice. The center is equip; 
to make mental measurements, to give complet 


y 


physical examinations if these are not alr 


provided for, and to make social investig 
Problems of behavior are analyzed a: 
given about treatment. Parents are 
about the educational environment of 
children. 

Personality studies are made of 
children in the school, and of all the el 
who attend the consultation center. 

The school is equipped to offer exe 
courses in the health and nutrition of 
childhood, which may be taken as a mi! 
students specializing in psychology. 

Applications, giving full particulars o! 


demic background and of previous professior 
experience (if the candidate has had experiet 


in schools, clinies or social agencies) should 


mailed to the Merrill-Palmer School befor 


end of the present academic year. 


HeEten T. WOoLcey, 
Psychologist and Director of the 
Nursery Schoo! 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEM CHILDREN 
WirH the cooperation of Miss Olive M. Jones 
president of the National Education Asso 


tion, a specially organized committee or 
havior-problem children is arranging a! 
session to be held on the afternoon of 
in connection with the National Educatior 


Tul 


il 


+) 


As 
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convention, to discuss “what the 
; can do to prevent delinquency.” 

committee includes, in the main, leaders 
educational world who have been giving 
to maladjusted children and their 


also social workers, psychiatrists, 


1eS 5 
ile court judges, probation officers and 
»resentatives of institutions for children. In 

ese fields an increasing number of workers 

e that behavior is not to be regarded 

as a problem in itself, but is the result 
uses often complex and hidden, frequently 
Usually these causes 


ing no moral issue. 

he discovered and given treatment, such 

ers believe, only through a scientific effort 

nderstand the various factors which develop 
rsonality and influence conduct. 

The program for the open session is already 


ned by the committee to include, first, an 
address by an educator who has given special 
tion to the problem of delinquency and 
the opportunity of the schools to deal with be- 
vior-problem children. The committee felt 
that it would be most appropriate, because of 
her experience as principal of the Probationary 
School in New York City, her long interest in 
problems of delinquency, and her presidency 
of the National Edueation Association, to ask 
Miss Jones to make this address, and she has 
ready agreed to do so. 

The second address will be by a psychiatrist 

nd will deal with the personality of the be- 

wvior-problem child and modern scientific ef- 
fort to understand and guide it. Dr. Bernard 
Glueck, director of the Bureau of Children’s 
Guidanee, a elinie conducted by the New York 
School of Social Work, has accepted the com- 
mittees’ invitation to make this address. His 
article on “Some extra-curricular problems of 
the classroom,” recently published in ScHoor 
wp Socrery, has attracted much attention. 

The third part of the program will be a dis- 
enssion on several announced topies designed to 
foeus attention on the practical steps which edu- 
eators ean take with reference to the causes of 
behavior problems, how they may be diag- 

osed and handled, and how an understanding 
of them ean most effectively be promoted. 

The membership of the committee includes 
Dr. William MeAndrew, superintendent of 
schools, Chieago, Tll.; Professor William C. 
Teachers College, New York City; 


i 


Baglev. 
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Henry J. Gideon, Department of Attendance, 
Philadelphia Public Schools; Miss Elisabeth 
Irwin, Public Experimental School, New York 
City; Frank M. Leavitt, associate superinten- 
dent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. 
Maxfield, director of State Bureau of Special 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. H. Lefler, su- 


Francis 


perintendent of schools, Lincoln, Nebr.; Howard 
W. Nudd, director of the Public Education As- 
sociation, New York City; 
Terman, Stanford University; Professor E. L. 


Professor Lewis 
Morgan, University of Missouri; Judge Kathryn 
Sellers, of the Washington, D. C., 
Court; Miss Anna Pratt, of the White-Williams 
Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Graham R. Taylor, Joint Committee 


Juvenile 


for the Prevention of Delinquency, New York 
City; Elizabeth Farrell, inspector of ungraded 
classes, New York City; Judge Miriam Van 
Waters, Juvenile Court, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Angelo Patri, school principal, New York City; 
Dr. Katherine B. Davis and Dr. Valeria Parker, 
American Social Hygiene; James F. McManus, 
chief attendance officer, New York City; Mrs. 
Sue Fratis, supervisor of education, 
Oakland, Calif.; Eliot, 
Northwestern University; Jane F. Culbert, Na- 
tional Committee on Visiting Teachers; Pro- 
fessor Paul Klapper, College of the City of 
New York; Dr. Sylvester Leahy, psychiatrist, 
St. Vineent’s Hospital, New York City; the 
Reverend John M. Cooper, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C.; Professor 
Howard W. Odum, University of North Caro 
lina, and Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Merritt Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich. 


special 


Professor Thomas D. 


EDUCATION AND A NATIONAL 
PLATFORM 
Collier’s Weekly, in its issue for April 5, sets 
forth education as the first principle in its plan 
“to build for the greater and happier America.” 
The “platform” outlined in a full-page edi- 
torial declares that “to forward the happiness 
and prosperity of the people it is necessary not 
so much to contrive new and unusual ways of 
doing things as to avail ourselves of the best of 
The “plank” 


platform relating to education reads: 


what already is known.” in the 


eral standard of in 


(1) The raising of the ger 


telligence through schools that will educate by 
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developing intelligence; this education must be 
compulsory and free for every boy and girl up to 
the age of sixteen. : 

Then follow seven other principles: the rais- 
ing of the general standard of health; the study 
of productive industry, including agriculture; 
the consideration of machine power to relieve 
labor; conservation; the recognition that “gov- 
ernment exists for men—not men tor govern- 
ment”; the enlistment in the public service of 
the best and most capable minds; “work tor 
better economic and political levels among the 
nations.” 

Among edueators who are listed as having 


given their approval to Collier’s plan and to 


agreement to cooperate in the presentation of 
material relating to the first principle of the 
plan are Dr. George D. Strayer, professor of 
educational administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, 
president of Dartmouth College; Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, president of Stanford University, 
and Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, president of 
the University of North Carolina. 

In addition to the work of its editorial staff 
and of the experts in the various fields indi- 
cated, Collier’s will, it states, call for “active 
diseussion and often the actual vote of readers. 
. . » Our work is not done when we present the 
idea. That is only the beginning. We want to 
help make the best practice the universal prac- 


tice.” 


LECTURES FOR WORKING MEN AND 
WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 


Tue Extension Department of the University 
of Cincinnati announces the inauguration of 
courses for working men and women. The cur- 
riculum and general organization of the work 
has been worked out under a joint committee 
consisting of representatives of various labor 
organizations and the following men from the 
university : 

L. A. Pechstein (Education); Earle Edward 
Eubank (Sociology). 

G. A. Tawney (Philosophy); E. L. Talbert 
(Psychology). 

G. A. Hedger (History); W. A. Crowley (Phi- 
losophy) ; W. E. Payne (Economics). 


The Cincinnati Board of Edueation, which 


has officially endorsed this new undertaking 
lending its active support by placing 
rooms in the Woodward High Schoo! 
disposal of the committee for the class sess 

A total of six courses will be offered. e: 
comprise one session a week for six weeks 
program of work is as follows: 

Tuesday, 7:10 to 8:00 p. m. (opening ges 
sion, April 1). 

1. How we think (Crowley). 

2. How people make a living (Payne 

3. The beginnings of human society (Eu) 


Thursday, 7:10 to 8:00 p. m. (opening 
ion, April 3). 
1. The meaning and nature of the state (Taw: 
2. The study of human actions (Talbert 
3. English backgrounds of the labor mor 
(Hedger). 


The University of Cincinnati has for a nu 
ber of years conducted extension courses. 
the past these have been largely intended 
teachers and club groups in the city. The a 
rangement of courses with particular refere: 
to industrial groups is a further step in th 
versity policy of making its resources wide; 
available to the citizens of the community. Per 
sons in industry, whose schedule of work, 
whose previous educational preparation, di 
not permit attending regular university clas 
are planned for in this enlargement o 
The undertaking is experimental. If the 
courses prove successful, a more comprehie: 
organization for the year 1924-1925 wil 


effected. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


THE official summer session announcement 
lists more than 800 courses, comprising pr: 
tically the entire range of higher learning 2: 
well as elementary and intermediate subjects 
Offerings in language courses will be enriched 
by the presence of noted foreign scholars. P 
lie lectures will be a feature of the general su! 
mer program. 

Among the appointments to the summer | 
ulty are: Ralph W. Aigler, professor of 
University of Michigan; John S. Bassett, 
tory, Smith; Harry G. Brown, economics, Mis- 
souri; Wilbur G. Foye, geology, Wesley 
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iward A. Winslow, public health, 
P. Wilson, law, Cornell; Erville 
sociology, Dartmouth; Craig Baird, 
argumentation, Bates College; 
L. Brown, English, Northwestern ; 
ler E. 
eve; Theodore Collier, European his- 
n: Wilbur H. Cherry, law, Minne- 
race <A. 
rtshorne, religious education, Univer- 
thern California; Harold C. God- 
clish, Swarthmore; Edwin Greenlaw, 


the Graduate School, North Carolina. 


Cance, Massachusetts Agricul- 


Eaton, English, Syracuse; 


nts of women teachers include: 


M. Alexander, assistant professor ot 
Margaret Morrison, Carnegie Insti- 


Technology; Emma B. Grant, instructor 


logy, New York Training School for 
ers: Emma J. Lafetra, instructor in music, 
nt of Publie Red Bank, 
Bessie M. Huff, director of journalism, 
High School, Muskogee, Okla.; Kath- 
McHale, assistant professor of education, 
College; Mary E. Robbins, professor 
ry science, Syracuse; Mary E. Pennell, 
Kansas 
Harriet R. Peck, librarian, Rensse- 
lytechnie Institute; Edna V. 
kindergarten education, State Nor- 

1, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Edueation, 


superintendent of schools, 


Hughes, 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


result of an Bertrand 


printed in the Harvard Crimson of 


interview with 


11, President Lowell has sent the follow- 
tter to Mr. Russell: 


rrectly reported in your interview in the 
this morning, I think you must be labor- 
ra misapprehension. You speak as if the 
es—at eall 
‘cided who should speak at the Harvard 


Harvard we them governing 


The Harvard Union is an association of 
ts and graduates over which the governing 
s exercise no more control than the authorities 
rd and Cambridge do over the question of 
| speak, or what shall be said, in the Ox- 
| Cambridge Unions. 
speak also as if there were more academic 

English universities than here. That 
At Oxford 
; ago, if I am right, a students’ publication, 
‘ew Oxford,’’ 


me also a misapprehension. 


was suppressed on account of 


contained. Nothir 


has, I believe, occurred here within tl 


remarks that it 
man. During the war you lost y 

Cambridge on account of your opinions. 
Thr 


we kept and protected a German subject 


thing happened at Harvard. 


structing staff. In spite of outcries for 

missal, from alumni and others, Professor Miinster 
berg and Mr. Laski were unflinchingly maintained 
in their positions. Throughout all trials Harvard 
has stood, and will stand, for the fullest academic 
freedom. Since the outbreak of the war and the 
ferment of opinions that it caused few institutions 
of learning have had so clear a record in main 
this could 


clearer one, for it has been without flaw. 


taining principle, and none have a 


OPPOSITION TO THE FEDERAL 
EDUCATION BILL 


In a public hearing conducted before the 
House Committee on Education and Welfare in 
Washington last week, opponents of the Ster- 
ling-Reed bill presented their objections to the 
plan of extending the activity of the Federal 
Government in education as provided in the 
bill. 


forward by President Goodnow, of the Johns 


Administrative objections were brought 


Hopkins University; constitutional objections 
were stressed by W. F. Rawls and W. L. Mar- 
bury, of Baltimore, both lawyers. 

The Boston Evening Transcript carried an ac- 
count of the hearing, written by Oliver McKee, 
Jr. He reported that: 


Letters of Chairman Dallinger were also put 


into the record from President Lowell, President 
Eliot 
President-emeritus Judson, of the 


emeritus and Dean Briggs, of Harvard; 


University of 
These 
letters expressed hostility to the Sterling-Reed bill, 


Chicago, and President Butler, of Columbia. 


or any plan to extend the sphere of control of the 
federal government in educational matters. 

In his letter to Representative Dallinger, Presi 
dent Lowell expressed his views as follows: 

I do not know that my opinion on the subject of 
national education is of any more value than that 
of any one else; but I write to you, as the chair 
man of the House committee, to say that 
subventions to 


seems to me at least as of very doubtt 


distribution of federal 
There is substantially no part of the 
day that can not afford su 
ondary education as it really 

federal subventions to any 

support education, which 
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would seem to be not only wasteful, but de- 
moralizing. 

The plan of a department of 
with a member of the cabinet at its head, would 
seem to me to be throwing education in politics. 


The place would almost inevitably be given to a 


education alone 


politician, not large enough in calibre for one of 
the greater offices. No good result will be achieved, 
in the federal supervision of education, unless it 
has at its head a permanent non-political bureau 
chief of the best quality. 

In his letter to the chairman of the House com- 
mittee, Eliot is no 
in his condemnation of the Sterling-Reed bill. 


strong 


His 


President-emeritus less 
letter in part is as follows: 

I have able to 
propositions contained in the Reed bill, or any of 


never been support the main 


its predecessors, with similar objects. I said as 
much at a meeting of the Harvard Teachers Asso 
ciation in Sanders Theatre on May 1, 1920, and 
have seen no reason since to change my mind. 

If you care to refer to my remarks at that meet- 
ing, you will find them printed in SCHOOL AND 
Society for Saturday, June 5, 1920. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


ALEXANDER JAMES INGLIS, professor of edu- 
cation at Harvard University, died in Boston on 
April 12, in his forty-fifth year. He was born 
in Middletown, Conn., and graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1902. An authority on sec- 
ondary education and the writer of Latin text- 
books, Professor Inglis had been on the Har- 
vard faculty since 1914. 

RicHarp WELLINGTON HUSBAND, associate 
dean and director of personnel research at Dart- 
mouth College, died at Hanover on April 9, 
aged 55 years. A graduate of Leland Stanford 
(A.B., 1895; A.M., 1896), he studied later at 
the University of Toronto, the University of 
California and at the University of Leipzig. 
Professor Husband taught Latin at Mills Col- 
lege and Stanford and in 1900 went to Dart- 
mouth as professor of classical languages. He 
was the author of a book and of numerous ar- 
ticles on linguistic subjects, on Roman history 
and on criminal law. In recent years, as di- 
rector of personnel research, he worked along 
scientific educational lines at Dartmouth. Last 
vear he made an investigation on the use of in- 


telligence tests and rating scales in institutions 
belonging to the Association of American Col- 
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An him this 


printed in the present issue of § 


leges. article by on 
SOCIETY. 

Hucer W. Jervey has been appointed 
of the Law School of Columbia Unive, 
Stone, now att 
Prof 


vey has been a law partner of Mr. St 


succession to Harlan F. 
general of the United States. 


became last year professor of law 
School. On 
professor of European legal history; 


June 30, Munroe Smit! 
Matthews, professor of dramatic literat 
John Bassett Moore, Hamilton Fish pr 
of international law and diplomacy, 
tired from active service at their own 
Munroe Smith and Brander 
thews are retiring because of age. P, 
Moore is judge of the Permanent Court 
ternational Justice at The Hague. 


Professors 


Dr. Etwoop Meap, professor of ru: 


tutions at the University of California, has he 


granted leave of absence to accept appoint: 
as director of the U. S. Reclamation Se: 
Department of the Interior. Dr. Mead has | 
engaged since last December with the a 

committee on reclamation which reported 
week on a new policy to govern future re 


tion projects. 

Proressor CLARENCE S. Yoakum, dir 
the bureau of personnel research at t 
negie Institute of Technology, will 
University of Michigan in September, 
ing to an announcement by Dean Edmw 
Day. Dr. Yoakum will join the faculty 
new School of Administrat 
Michigan. Prior to 
Institute of Technology, he was head of 
department of philosophy and psycho! 


Business 
his 


the University of Texas, and, during the war 
he worked with Dr. Robert M. Yerkes in } 


paring the army mental tests. 


Proressor E. M. Cuamor, of the depart 
of chemistry, of Cornell University, ha 
appointed as American exchange prote 
applied science at French universities 
the ensuing academic year. 


Tue election of a superintendent ot 


of New York City will probably take place 


y 


April 23. More than forty educat 
civie organizations have urged the reelect 


service at Carne 





wy 
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Ettinger, whose term expires 


M. has been reelected 


endent of the Los Angeles, California, 


DORSEY 


for a term of four years, at a salary 
0 a year. 

of Ohio, 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., superintend- 

at $10,000 a year, but declined. There- 

reap- 


C. STETSON, Dayton, was 


e Dayton board of education 
im for three years and increased his 


to the above named amount. 
of 
of extension 

Publie 


Mr. Castle was formerly 


Pa., has been 
education in 


with 


4. W. CastTLe, Sharon, 
ted director 
Department of Instruction 
Harrisburg. 
director of Americanization with head 


~s at Sharon. 


:am M. Kutp, assistant superintendent of 
of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 


cceeded J. Horace Landis, as superin- 


Harotp FoLLMER, assistant principal, Selins- 
ve, Pa., High School, has been appointed by 
George Becht, superintendent of publie in- 

as superintendent of the schools of 
vder County, to sueeeed T. A. Stetler, de- 


in E. Byrnes, acting business manager of 
Chicago board of education for the past 
onths, has been elected to the position for 
term of four years, as a salary of $12,000. 
lames Cummings, chief clerk, has been ap- 
ted to sueceed F. W. Krengel as assistant 


ess manager. 


H. Kinney, superintendent of schools in 
rt, Mich., for four years, has tendered his 
signation, effective in June. 


De. Joun L. Stenguist, director of educa- 
| research in the Department of Education, 


tir 


nore, has been appointed instructor in 


er courses in experimental education and 


administration at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
rsity for the summer session 1924. 


Miss Lypra I. Jones, dean of women at State 


hers College, San Jose, California, has been 
ted dean of women of the Michigan State 
al College, effective next September. Miss 


nes received her Master of Arts degree from 
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Columbia University and has the Ph.B. degree 
has 


vraduate work at Harvard, Chicago and Oxford. 


from Cornell University. She also done 


TeacHerRs CouLueGe, Columbia University, 
hereafter devote the attention of its music de 
partment to advanced work for teachers and 
Professor P. W. 


Dykema, of the University of Wisconsin, has 


supervisors of school music. 


been appointed visiting professor of music edu- 
eation for the next college year. Mr. Will Ear- 
hart, director of music in the Pittsburgh, Penn- 
svylvania, schools, will lecture throughout the 
the 


super- 


coming summer session, giving courses on 


teaching of high-school music and the 


vision of music. 
Dr. W. 
from Randolph-Macon Woman’s College to ac- 


ALLEN PORTERFIELD has resigned 
cept the professorship of German in West Vir- 
Dr. Por- 


terfield went to Randolph-Macon in 1922, sue- 


ginia University, effective on July 1. 


ceeding Professor T. Moody Campbell, now of 
Wesleyan University. 
for 


list of announced the 


coming academic year among the Wellesley fac- 


THE promotions 
ulty include five associate professors raised to 
Dr. Natalie Wipplinger, of the 
Smith, of 


the department of mathematics; Dr. Christian 


full professors: 
department of German; Dr. Clara E. 


A. Ruckmick, of the department of psychology; 
Miss Alice H. 
Spanish, and Dr. Julia E. Moody, of 
Assistant 


Young 


3ushee, of the department of 
the de 
partment of zoology. Professor of 
Mathematics Mabel M. 


vanced to the rank of associate protessor. 


has been ad 
Facu.ty changes at Nebraska Wesleyan Uni 
the 
Professor J. M. Howie, formerly of the Peru 
State Normal School, to the 
department of mathematics. Professor A. F. 
the 
servatory of music and head of the piano de 


versity include following appointments: 


has been elected 


Sievere has been made director of con- 
partment. He has been for the past four years 
at Ohio Mrs 
Bradley Whitte has been appointed dean of 
the 
partment, succeeding Miss Lillian Swan, who 
New Miss Pearl 


Sherlock will be her assistant. 


Wesleyan University. Anna 


women. She will also teach in voice de 


has returned to England. 
Dr. Wiiuiam Gates, of Charlottesville, Va., 
president of the Maya Society of America, has 


been appointed director of the department of 
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Central American research at Tulane Univer- tary and secondary education, approxiy 
sity. Under the auspices of Tulane Dr. Gates five and one half million dollars of whieh ¢q, 
will conduct research work in the ruins of trom state funds, is evident justification fo, ; 
Mexico and Central America, to unearth evi- supervision of teachers and school execy 
dences of the long lost Maya eivilization. by the State Department of Education: 
that the state issued approximately ten 


J. Dover Wiuson, M. A. (Camb.), has been v0 
sand certificates last year, nine tenths o} 


appointed as from August, 1924, to the uni- 


: , : = on work 2 in © eS ‘mal seho 
versity chair of education, tenable at King’s n work done in colleges and normal schools 


the state, is evident justification for the sy 
vision of teacher-training by the State Depar 

Str Micnaet Sapuier, Master of University ment of Education. j 
College, Oxford, has accepted the university’s In this discussion the work that Virci 
invitation to write a book on the history of doing in the supervision of teachers thro we 
the University of Leeds. He is already en- the state will be presented first, followed b 
gaged on this task, and it is hoped that the ¢onsideration of the supervision of tea = 
book will be ready for publication in the training, both in institutions and in servie 
autumn. together with a brief statement of further st 
that Virginia should take with reference 
supervision of teacher-training. 


College, University of London. 


Dr. Rosert Brinces, British poet laureate, 
has arrived at the University of Michigan, 


where he is beginning a three months’ series Last year eleven supervisors connected 


the State Department of Education in Virginia 
made an average of five and eight tenths visits 
to each of the one hundred counties of the « 
: : 5 ; ‘ monwealth and seven and two tenths visits t 
ing six weeks in England, partly in connection : as , 

, : tag each of the twenty cities of the state. In thes 
with the work of the Rhodes Trustees, to whom “as : opr 

visits all the counties except two, and all 1 


of lectures. 
Dr. Frank AypELOTTE, president of Swarth- 
more College, returned this week after spend- 


he is American secretary. oe mf 
‘ cities except one, were visited for supervisor 
PRESIDENT JOSEPH R. Harker, of Illinois purposes. This record does not take into ae- 
Woman’s College, and Mrs. Harker sailed on count much travel on the part of the stat: 
March 30 from New York for Havre to spend superintendent of public instruction, the secre- 
three months in France, Switzerland, Italy and tary of the State Board of Education and t 
England. Dr. Harker is a native of Durham, auditor of the State Department. 
England. Virginia now maintains four hundred 
eight high schools recognized as such. Of thes 
three hundred and thirty-seven are accredited 
four-year schools, thirty-eight are accredited 
junior high schools and thirty-three are 1 
accredited three- and four-year high schools 
Approximately three hundred of the four hun- 
dred and eight high schools were visited by th 


SUPERINTENDENT A. C. Parsons, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has been appointed head of 
the division of the Texas educational survey 
of administrative problems in city schools. 
Superintendent Parsons is assisted in the sur- 
vey by Superintendent R. H. Wilson, of Berke- 





ley, Calif. 
supervisors of high schools last session. More- 
over, each one was checked up from a prelim t 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE nary annual high school report and a final an- ‘ 
STATE SUPERVISION OF TEACHERS nual high school report, each made out by th c 
AND TEACHER-TRAINING IN principal of the school concerned and duly eer t 
VIRGINIA® tified by the superintendent of the county o 
Tuat Virginia last year spent more than city concerned. These reports are of signi: 1 
twenty-two million dollars for public elemen- ant service in supervision. Each school dur ‘ 
1 Presented at the Southern Association of ing the year received a detailed letter indicating ( 


Teacher-Training Institutions, George Peabody where possible, ways and means of making 
College for Teachers, November 11, 1923. work more effective. Such letters were set! 











+; to the superintendents and to the princi- 
Of course, many suggestions are always 
by the supervisors while visiting schools 
the state, but the practice of recording 
lefinitely in a detailed letter has been jus- 


f 


results. 
In the supervision of teachers of elementary 
: Virginia touches first, through its state 
ment, twenty-eight white rural super- 
rs and fifty-five colored rural supervisors, 
ns of conference with these supervisors 
th many annual visits to schoolrooms in 
with them or otherwise, through the 
of their monthly reports to the Depart- 
of Edueation, through conference with 
ers under the supervisors and with those 
ho are not thus supervised, and with the 
is superintendents and principals of the 
tate. Last vear visitation was made to about 
fve hundred white schoolrooms by the state 


< 00 


rural schools. Virginia is now 
perating twenty-five colored training schools, 
| of which are under the close supervision of 
the State Department of Education. 
h through the State Department of Edu- 
tion and the State Board of Health physical 
and health edueation are followed closely in 
Virginia. Through this close cooperation last 
vear approximately three fourths of the chil- 
dren of the state were given an annual physi- 
| inspection with important correctional work 
many sections of the commonwealth. In this 
and related work there were approximately 
forty nurses and fifteen sanitary officers who 
eame in contact with teachers. Health instrue- 
tion, ineluding the building of health habits, 
receives special supervision from the state in all 
Under the direction 
a state supervisor six counties at present pro- 
vide physieal directors who are charged with 
promoting physical education for their respec- 
ve counties. 


rvisors ot 


lasses of publie schools. 
ot 


Moreover, state-wide contests for 
smaller and larger schools in athletic sports are 
scheduled by counties, designated districts of 
the state and for the whole state. 

The closest supervision given to teaching in 
Virginia is in the fields of vocational agricul- 
ture, home economies and trade and industrial 
edueation under the Smith-Hughes law. The 
supervisor of vocational agriculture has under 
him seventy-eight departments, sixty-five white 
d thirteen colored. At least two visits yearly 
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are made to each of these units of instruction, 
with the cooperation of instructors from two of 
the teacher-training institutions of the 


In home economics 


State ,; 
conferences are also held. 
sixty-five departments are under the state super- 
visor of this subject who gives close personal 


attention to all these departments and also 


holds an annual conference of one week with 
all the teachers doing this work While a 
rural state like Virginia provides relatively 


little work in trade and industrial education, 
such as is provided comes under adequate super- 
vision. 

In a sense important supervision is being 
done by the State 


supervisor of text-book distribution and school 


Department through its 


libraries. Furthermore, the school 


also reached through the school building con- 


system is 


struction work of the department, which during 
the last year prepared plans for the smaller 
types of buildings, aggregating one and one 
half million dollars in construction costs. This 
involved a total of approximately sixty differ- 
ent projects, which were followed up by bi- 
weekly inspection and direction after actual 
construction began. 

For this discussion more important than the 
supervision of teachers is the supervision of 
teacher-training by state departments. Such 
supervision would be relatively simple if the 
state-supported teacher-training institutions, or 
at least the schools, under the 
State Board of Education. This not being the 
ease in Virginia, supervision of teacher-train- 


normal were 


ing is more indirect or merely advisory than 
perhaps it ought to be. 

Our most direct and doubtless effective super- 
vision of teacher-training is in the several fields 
of vocational education. The state supervisor 
of vocational agriculture is the responsible 
head of the department of teacher-training in 
agriculture at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He assists members of the department in 
organizing the courses offered and at intervals 
of approximately six weeks visits the depart- 
ment to check up work and to make suggestions. 
He is also at this institution at the beginning of 
each quarter of the school session for the pur- 
pose of mapping out students’ programs; fur- 
thermore, he has direct charge of the graduate 
students of the department and is responsible 
for the administration of the department in 
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numerous ways, including the handling of the 
budget. 

In vocational home economics the state super- 
visor undertakes important duties at the Harri- 
sonburg State Normal School and the College 
of William and Mary, where degree courses in 
home economics are offered. This official as- 
sists in outlining the courses of study, confers 
with faculty members, and at times meets the 
senior class for discussion of vital issues con- 
cerning home economics in the state and nation. 

The most important service rendered by the 
State Department in connection with the super- 
vision of teacher-training in trade and indus- 
trial education is provided for teachers already 
in service, as the actual training of prospective 
teachers in this field is left almost exclusively 
to the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. The ac- 
tivities of the department in training teachers 
in service in visiting teachers while 
schools are in session and in conferring with 
them after class sessions relative to a definite 
outline of subject-matter and methods of pre- 
senting the materials of instruction. Many of 
the teachers in trade and industrial education 
at present are men of good shop experience but 
little or no professional training. The biggest 
problem confronting them is to organize and 
present to the class what they actually know 
about the trade. In supervision the endeavor is 
made to completely analyze the trade in such a 
manner as to enable the instructor to have 
before him just the subject-matter which his 
trade includes. In several centers where a group 
of instructors is sufficiently large special classes 
in methods of instruction are organized under a 
properly qualified local man. Thirty-six teach- 
ers last year also pursued extension courses in 
trade and industrial education under a joint ar- 
rangement between Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and the State Department of Education. 

In 1920 Virginia enacted the so-called West 
law, requiring by 1925 all teachers holding Vir- 
ginia certificates to have received certain speci- 
fied instruction in physical and health educa- 
tion. Twenty-five courses in this subject, of- 
fered in as many public and private colleges 
and normal schools of Virginia, are now super- 
vised closely by a representative of the State 
Department. This is regarded as a highly im- 
portant activity as revealed by the results of 
this instruction in elassroom procedure. It is 


consist 
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interesting to note too that the supervisioy »: 
this type of work by the State Departmen; : 
welcomed with unusual cordiality, in part, ; 
may be, because of the newness of the ty, 
work required. 

One of the 
teacher-training in Virginia is initiated throyg), 
the setting up standards for the several type: 
of certificates issued by the State Department 
Education. With nine thousand certificates 
sued annually, on the basis of work done in Vir. 
ginia teacher-training institutions, the opporty- 
nity here to influence teacher-training 


chief methods of 


supe rvising 


course apparent. 

When standards for certificates are mater , 
changed by the State Board of Education, tly 
first step taken is to call together the executiv: “ 
heads of the state-supported teacher-traini: 
institutions for conference. Such conferences 
have tended to standardize the work of al] ¢! 
institutions concerned. The most 
activity of this sort has operated in the diree. 
tion of influencing the character and content 
the first courses, or junior year, of the normal t] 
schools. This year’s work is identical with that 
required of high-school graduates pursuing sum- 
mer courses in preparation for teaching. An- 
nually in the fall the heads of the teacher-train- 
ing institutions of the state meet in Richmond 
for conference with special reference to summer 
courses for teachers, which are now taken yearly 
by approximately sixty per cent. of the entire 
teaching staff of the state. In view of the good 
results which have apparently been accon- 
plished for the junior year of the normal schoo! 
course similar steps might well be taken to in- 
fluence the content of the senior year of th é 
normal courses. 

Every session a certain amount of supervisic 
by the State Department is effected through 
semi-official visits to the teacher-training inst- 
tutions, where tactful criticism and suggestions S 
Moreover, the state super- r 


tly re- 


signif 


ean often be made. 
visor of teacher-training is not infrequen 
quested to sit with committees charged ¥ 
curriculum making, outlining extension courses. 
or related duties on the part of the faculty of 
the several teacher-training institutions. Th 0! 
endeavor to secure proper balance between suh 

ject-matter and methods courses and to make : 
sure that the work of these courses is of collet* 

grade and to further discourage the number 0 ¥ 





1eeoM- 


scehor ] 





restion 
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on-related courses presents a problem 
constitutes a real opportunity for assist- 

the State Department. 
‘State Department of Education can and 

undertake a definite program of training 
rs in service. In Virginia this work takes 
lireect forms: Through the publication of 
letins for use by classroom teacher; through 

y correspondence and many personal inter- 
with individual teachers regarding the 
rses they should pursue in order to raise 
+ certifieate, and through professional read- 

uses, arranged not primarily as one of 
ases for certificate renewal but for profes- 
| advancement. Indirectly the fall teach- 
stitute is another factor in training teach- 

rs in S¢ rvice. 

y be pointed out that Virginia several 

rs ago abolished normal training depart- 

ts in high sehools on the assumption that 

; work can be done much better in the four 

schools and three other higher institu- 
ns of learning supported by the state and on 

e further assumption that students who can 
ntinue in school to high school graduation can 
so take professional courses at the state insti- 

ns in the summer to qualify for teaching. 
is ean more easily be done since the state 

tutions are so well distributed throughout 
commonwealth. 

Briefly summarized, the supervision of 

her-training may well be developed further 
these directions: 

1. Through the continuance of the present 
of intimate supervision of teacher-train- 
special subjects, such as agriculture, home 
economies, trade and industrial education and 

sical and health education. 

Through somewhat more detailed and spe- 
fied requirements for each type of certificate 
sued, indicating approximate number of ses- 

sion hours required in each division of subject- 
matter to he covered for a given certificate. 

Through semi-official visits to schools 

where the stay should be long enough for the 
state supervisor of teacher-training to become 
acquainted with the character and range 


of activities of each department of instruction, 


followed by wise constructive criticism and sug- 
4. Throngh at least one annual conference 
with the heads of the teacher-training institu- 
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tion with reference to the problems that have 
arisen naturally in the course of the year’s 
work of the State Department of Education in 
issuing certificates to the students and gradu- 
ates of these institutions and for frank diseus- 
sion of important immediate objectives in the 
big undertaking of training great numbers of 
teachers. 

5. Through invitation from teacher-training 
institutions to the state supervisors to act as 
advisory members of committees on course-mak- 
ing, training-school organization, school routine, 
ete. 

6. Through a definite and comprehensive plan 
of training teachers in service. 

7. Through a closer relationship between the 
State Department of Education and teacher- 
training institutions, which would follow should 
such institutions be placed under the control of 
the State Board of Education. This would co- 
ordinate teacher-training in new ways, would 
legally insure the preparation of teachers in 
accordance with the course of study, text-books 
and policies adopted by the State Board of Ed- 
ueation, and by reducing the number of state 
boards would make for general effectiveness of 
administration. 

8. Through the rare wealth of vital experi- 
ence on the part of the entire supervisory staff 
of the State Department, of which any normal 
school or teachers’ college may avail itself with- 
out stint and without expense, but which un- 
happily too few call upon. State supervisors 
could be drafted for counsel and job analysis 
by teacher-training departments to the mutual 
benefit of both. In another way this would 
further tie up teacher-training agencies with 
the public school system, would furnish new in- 
centives for self-surveys, criticism of content of 
courses, student-teaching, curricula, supervision 
of instruction, relationship between training 
school faculty and academic faculty, general 
administration, ete. The state supervisors await 
this call to cooperate with those training the 
teachers soon to come under their guidance, but 
in the nature of the case it is for the teacher- 
training institutions to reach out and claim this 
thus far almost unutilized advantage. 

W. T. SANGER 

SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD 

or EpvcatTIon, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE PACIFICISTS AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


NORTHWESTERN UNiversity has been seri- 
ously eriticized because of the rumor that we 
had expelled thirty-eight conscientious objee- 
tors. There is no truth whatsoever in this 
rumor. 

In a public meeting off the campus, thirty- 
eight individuals out of a total of one hundred 
and forty present voted affirmatively on the 
thesis that “we as individuals refuse to partici- 
pate in another war.” The vote was by a show 
of hands as was the method of procedure in vot- 
ing on the other fourteen theses. No one knows 
who the thirty-eight were. It is fairly certain 
that most of them were students of the College 
of Liberal Arts of Northwestern University. 
About one half of them were women. It is 
fairly certain that some of them were not 
students of the university. My understanding 
of the matter is that the leader of the group 
among the men was Lieutenant James Woodard, 
who volunteered in the World War and served 
with distinction in France as a pilot in the air 
service. He is a graduate student at North- 
western in good standing, and will, I trust, re- 
ceive his master’s degree in June. I understand 
that the leader among the women is Miss Alice 
Hanson, a student in the School of Speech, who 
since the “vote” has represented Northwestern 
University in the intercollegiate debate against 
the University of Wisconsin in which our team 
won. In the near future she is to represent us 
as orator in the Northern Oratorical League. 

The faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Northwestern University has made no attempt 
to discover the names of the thirty-eight because 
the college authorities assume that the students, 
in so expressing themselves, broke no law of the 
land, violated no regulations of the university 
and committed no breach against common de- 
cencies. 

I should regard it as a distinct favor if you 
would publish this statement in SCHOOL AND 
Socrery. 

Wauter D. Scorr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

APRIL 8, 1924. 


THE FIELD OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


At Chicago recently the members of 
National Society for the Study of Edy 
Sociology were in distressing disagreement 
cerning the desirable content of this new , 
fessional subject, and the invited speaker 
deans of schools of education parti ilar 
seemed both unconvineed regarding the fy; 
of such a field of study and unenlightened , 
cerning the nature and content of this sr 
ized phase of sociology. . 

There are some analogies with and 
from educational psychology that must be 
in mind by the sponsors of educational so 
ogy. The investigators and instructors in th. 
field of educational psychology confine ther 
selves almost exclusively to the learning process 
and personal growth, the learning proc - as j 
relates to school pupils and personal improve 
ment as it relates to the intellectual deve! 
ment of teachers especially. Advocates of edu- 
cational sociology must find similarly limited 
fields for intensive study and teacher-training 
application. The suggestion is here submitted 
that the socializing process in the unfolding 
life of children and the entire problem of pr 
fessionalization as it pertains to the acquisit 
of insight and mastery of the many social inter 
relationships of the school and its leaders be 
accepted as the major objectives parallel 
those assumed for educational psychology. Bi 
concentrating on these two vital topics, 
socialization of pupils and the professionaliza 
tion of teachers, educational sociology cat 
the next decade be brought to the high level 
genuine science and technical usefulness. We 
need conscientious and well-trained researchers 
on the one hand and a group of enthusiast 
instructors for our teacher-training institutions 
on the other. In ten years we can have 4 
respectable body of knowledge and a technique 
of investigation that will reveal to the doubters 
and maligners of this professional study its 
tremendous possibilities. 

Just as there are other valuable kinds of 
psychology besides educational psychology, sev- 
eral of which are useful in the training of 
teachers, so there are other fields of applied 
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that will contribute to the preparation 
rs for their work; but this is no 
such topies as population and im- 
poverty and wealth, crime and 
reveneration, social progress in general, 
neluded in a course in educational 
To be sure, it is necessary to refer 
er institutions than the school in analyzing 
nrocess of socialization or in outlining a 
m of progressive professionalization for 
eachers: but these related fields are to 
ted only instrumentally and incidentally. 


Not more than two specialists in educational 
are devoting their time to the develop- 
this uneultivated and neglected realm 
search, but a small group of consecrated 
recently assembled at Chicago re- 

ts interest in and aspiration for this 
field of investigation, leading us to hope 


re results will be forthcoming in the 


=e 
he publi 
ry for the most effective prosecution of 


study that is to be undertaken and 


school classroom is the ideal lab- 


pursued by the edueational sociologist, and the 
out of the difficulties en- 
ntered when the school sets out to socialize 
ndividual child are the specific centers of 

if the specialist is to be consistent and 
Joyal to his high ealling. An additional out- 
nding contribution that educational sociology 

,: make is to help the rank and file of teachers 
that they have entered a real profession; 
‘thing is able to do more than this to lift 
our profession to the lofty position it deserves. 
lhe experts in educational sociology must 
fine and limit the field of their endeavors, 
winning respect from specialists in related 
fields. General sociology, divers branches of 


ems growing 


plied sociology, educational psychology, voca- 
tional psychology, ete., all have their gifts to 
bring to educational sociology, but there must 
be specialization and centralization if confidence 
and cooperation are to be won from the skeptics 
and crities and if a worthy addition to the pro- 
fessional training of teachers is to be made. 
Educational sociology must become truly edu- 
cational sociology if it is to earn a notable and 
permanent place for itself. 

Carrott D. CHAMPLIN 
SOUTHWESTERN StaTE NorMAL ScHOOL, 
CALIFORNIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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QUOTATIONS 

THE NEW BAGHDAD UNIVERSITY 

On March 15, the anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Arab Independence in the Hejaz, 
King Feisal opened the first block of the new 
Baghdad University of Al al Bait, and laid the 
foundation stone for the central administrative 
building. 

It was a red-letter day for Baghdad, and the 
ceremonies for the occasion, following hotfoot 
upon the recognition of King Husein of the 
Hejaz as Caliph, served to demonstrate the 
rapid revival and progress of the Arab cause 
since the great war began. The city of the 
old Caliphs has become the capital of a newly 
rising kingdom, and within sight of the capital 
there is to arise a university wherein shall be 
taught and studied the wisdom of the east side 
by side with the science of the west. 

The site for the new university has been well 
chosen. It lies nearly two miles outside the 
Baghdad North Gate, on a strip of land running 
inland from the Tigris. The King’s palace is 
on the same road, about a mile from the city; 
and half a mile beyond the university is the 
Imam al Muadhem, the lovely blue 
out above the palm 


tomb of 
dome of which peeps 
groves. Soon it will be rivalled by the dome 
of the central building, whereof the foundation 
stone has just been laid. This building is being 
designed as the main feature of the scheme. 
From the high road there is to be a central 
avenue, with three large buildings on either side 
of it—the Colleges of Divinity, Engineering, 
Science, Law, Medicine. At 
the end of this avenue will be the central build- 


Education and 
ing, with museum, library and university offices. 
It will be crowned by a dome, 50 feet in 
diameter, the largest in Iraq, to be built of 
reinforced concrete. Beyond the dome, the 
axis of the line of buildings changes to 


down to the river, where will be built the resi 


run 


dential blocks for students and staff. These, 
however, are projects for the future. 
So far one building only has been con- 


structed. It represents an effort to establish a 
new standard for Iraq. It 
with 12 large lecture rooms in each, while a 
large hall projects from the center of the 
block. The building is of yellow brick, with 
reinforced concrete floors and roof; the decora- 
tive work, the frieze of names of famous Arabs, 


has two stories, 
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and the dome of the staircase give an eastern 
touch to a building essentially western in its 
But eastern students will ap- 
on one special 


massive solidity. 
plaud the western architect 
point; the building promises to be beautifully 
cool and airy, a vital consideration in Iraq. 

This first building is intended for the Divin- 
ity School; the funds for constructing it have 
been provided by the Ministry of Augaf (Pious 
Foundations), which will provide the 
teaching staff. But the building is too large 
for the Faculty of Divinity only at the present 
time, and there is talk of accommodating in it 
an incipient medical faculty also for the first 


also 


few years. 

It will be before 
funds can be found for constructing the other 
blocks—and it will likewise require a few more 
years to provide both staffs and students for 
the other projected faculties. But the whole 
scheme has been launched on such bold archi- 
tectural lines that one is encouraged to expect 
an equally bold endeavor to set from the first a 
high standard of learning, and to revive in the 
new University of Al al Bait the glories of the 
ancient colleges which flourished in Baghdad in 
the days of Norman England, when Oxford and 
Cambridge were still unknown.—The London 


some considerable time 


Times. 


THE WORK OF SCHOOL PHYSICIANS 
IN BERLIN 

THE magistrate of Berlin has issued new in- 
structions, which define the duties of school 
physicians as (1) the physical examination of 
pupils; (2) the holding of consultation hours; 
(3) the sanitary inspection of schools; (4) the 
combating of transmissible diseases, and (5) 
special duties. The examination of pupils in 
the publie schools will henceforth be conducted 
on admission to the third and fifth grades and 
immediately before completion of the course; 
and in the higher schools, on admission to the 
freshman class and at intervals of three years 
until dismissal. Children whose health requires 
a regular surveillance will be given special ex- 
aminations at regular intervals. On dismissal, 
pupils will be given a certificate stating for 
what calling they seem best fitted. The exami- 
nations will take place in the presence of the 
parents, and will usually be completed within 
four weeks after admission. If children of 
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school age are unable to attend school, they may 
be examined before admission. The ae 
tion hours shall be held at least twice a we 
and shall have an advisory character. One coy 
sultation period shall be devoted to instryctio, 
The principal purpose of school inspectio, 
which are to be held semi-annually, is the | 
gienie supervision of school buildings, the o) 
servation of general health conditions, and +} 
examination of children who are under speci 
surveillance. If transmissible diseases appear, 
the school physician must adopt measures | 
combat them, and cooperate with the centr: 
office of the public health service. As regards 
special duties, the instructions are: It shal! be 
the duty of the physician to conduct all other 
examinations necessary to the health of thy 
schools; for example, the examination of food. 
stuffs, the inspection of transportation, and the 
participation in special courses of instructior 
(correction of stutterers, orthopedic gymnastics 
swimming). Before such special examinatio 
may be conducted, a request to that effect must 
be received from the city physician or the schoo! 
principal. School physicians attached to the 
central office must also attend to the vaccinatior 
of pupils against smallpox.—The Journal 
the American Medical Association. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS * 
THE SPRING MEETING OF THE COL- 


LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION ) 
BOARD thi 


Tue principle of the new types of examina- 
tions is to be given a trial by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. The board, at its 
1924 spring meeting held at Columbia Univer- 
sity on April 5, unanimously passed the follow- 


ing resolution : : 
Whereas it seems to the board desirable to make 
a practical test of the value of new type exam “ 
nations, ™ 
Resolved that the examiners be requested to . 


modify the present type of examination in ele- 


mentary algebra (Algebra Al, A2, A), and i 


ancient history so that the paper in each of these eip 
divisions shall include questions of the new type; I 
and that such examination be set as soon after *. 
April, 1924, as possible. the 
The recommendation to the examiiers re¢ 
of 


mathematics and in history will, it is believed, 
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ed by them in the board examinations 
place in June. 
this action is the work of a commis- 
the board which for two years has 
type examinations and directed ex- 
ts with them in certain schools and ecol- 
The report of the 


use of new type along with old 


commission recom- 


r the 
iestions in algebra and ancient history 
e benefit of a review by a special com- 
f statisticians, who criticized some parts 
eport, but concluded that a combination 
“eould be devised to measure more 
tely the extent and quality of a candi- 
reparation” and that “if these examina- 
ere held for a number of years, data 
he available for a more reliable statistical 
f the merits of the two types and of the 
; of the scoring of papers.” 
\nother step taken by the board in its “policy 
indedness” was the passing of a reso- 
to appoint a committee on intelligence 
nstructed “to determine the extent of the 
re for intelligence tests and the possibility 
lucting them.” 
meeting on April 5 was in charge of the 
of the board, President Mary E. 
Woolley, of Mount Holyoke College, and the 
Dr. Thomas S. Fiske. There were 
t representatives of nearly all the 34 col- 
nd universities and of the various sec- 
school groups belonging to the board. 
Dr. Fiske reported publication of his twenty- 
nnual report as secretary, which showed 
18,913 candidates 1,628 
dary schools took the board’s examinations 
ng admission to 174 colleges. Among other 
ations of the year is a book giving a com- 
m of the examination questions in Eng- 
asked by the board since 1900. 
Reporting for the executive committee, Chair- 


} 


st June from 


Woolley recommended the admission to the 
ard of Radcliffe College. This was passed. 


-_ . 


ne board voted to invite attendance at next 


. ’. ‘ ‘ ° 
‘ovember’s meeting of a representative of the 
newly organized National Association of Prin- 


ls of Girls’ Schools. 

‘fessor Corwin, as chairman of the com- 
ttee of review, reported the appointment of 
following commission to define the board’s 

equirement in Italian: Professor G. B. Weston, 
Harvard, chairman; Professor G. L. Ham- 
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ilton, of Cornell University; Professor Mar- 
garet H. Jackson, of Wellesley Colleze; Pro- 
fessor Kenneth McKenzie, of the University of 
Illinois; Leonardo Covello, of the De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City; Fran- 
cesco Ettari, of Townsend Harris High School, 
New York City, and J. 
bury Latin School, Boston. 


H. Sasserno, of Rox- 

Upon recommendation of the committee of 
review, the board voted to discontinue the com- 
prehensive examination Cp. 4, elementary and 
advanced mathematics, after this June; candi- 
dates will be able to take separate examina- 
tions. The examiners in the modern languages 
will be asked to prepare question papers for 
the third-year examinations. 

Dr. Farrand, chairman of the committee on 
examination ratings, reported that readers in 
English have been asked, when papers fall be- 
low 60, to place some distinctive mark or sym- 
bol upon them if the work in composition is 
satisfactory. This has been requested by Har- 
vard, which has determined not to admit any 
applicant who is deficient in English composi- 
tion. Dr. Farrand referred to a suggestion that 
the three-hour examination in certain subjects 
be shortened to two hours. As there has been 
no evidence of strain and as alert students have 
been able to complete the examinations in two 
hours, no shortening was deemed necessary. 

Upon invitation of the Dr. Clyde 
Furst, secretary of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, exhibited 
charts showing curves of results of Bryn Mawr 
College examinations as compared with results 
of board examinations. Later Dr. Furst pre- 
sented charts on which student marks in col- 
lege, school, college board and new type exami- 
percentages for 


board, 


nations were translated into 
“In ancient history the marks of 


considerably 


comparison. 
the new type examination 
closer to the school marks than are the marks 
of the board; in algebra the marks of the new 
type examinations are somewhat closer to the 
college marks than are the marks of the board.” 

A few days before the board meeting, the 
commission on new type of examinations sent 
to members of the board copies of the commis- 
sion’s report. Chairman Marsh, therefore, sim- 
ply pointed out certain aspects, but did not 
read the text. According to the printed report, 
the questions in the new types of examinations 


are 
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“are usually of the false-true, yes or no, recog- 
nition, or completion forms.” 


The examination as a whole consists of a large 
number of questions covering the whole subject 
matter so far as this is possible. The authors 
of these examinations have endeavored to make 
them superior to examinations of other types in 
fulfilling the following purposes and in meeting 
the following demands. 

The first purpose of an examination is to 
measure. As opposed to tests of general 
intelligence, the thing to be measured is the stu- 
dent’s mastery of a given subject matter. 

A second purpose may be the use of the ex- 
amination as a teaching device. ... 

An examination . . . should be objective. It 
should approximate the scientific instrument. 

An examination should also be reliable, that is, 
it should always give the same measurement for 
the same thing. 

An examination should be constructed so as to 
give a fair sampling of the pupil’s accomplish- 
ment. ... Other things being equal, the questions 
should give the pupil as many opportunities as 
possible to show what he knows. This is neces- 
sary also in the interests of thoroughness. 

An examination . . . should test the exercise 
of judgment as well as the possession of infor- 
mation. 

Great care must be employed in the preparation 
and use of examinations of the new type. 


The report presents the results of experiments 
with new types of examinations in the follow- 
ing schools: Newark Academy, Haverford 
School, Tome School, Germantown Friends 
School, Albany Academy, William Penn Char- 
ter School, Lynn Classical High School, Tudor 
Hall School for Girls of Indianapolis, Poly- 
technic Preparatory Country Day School of 
Brooklyn, Newtonville Classical High School, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Tables 
accompanying the report show that “the aver- 
age correlation of new-type tests in three sub- 
jects [Algebra Al, Algebra A2 and Ancient 
History] based on a total of 838 cases is 0.63.” 

Additional data from Choate, Horace Mann, 
Philips Andover, St. Paul’s (Concord), Taft 
and Penn Charter schools “show conclusively 
that the new-type papers agree with school 
records in the majority of cases better than the 
C. E. E. B. ratings agree with school records.” 

The report refers to the results when “about 
300 students taking the Princeton course, mathe- 
matics, 109 were given the Thorndike algebra 
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examination. Most of these students had ep. 
tered Princeton by means of the C. E. E. B. oy. 
aminations. . . . The new-type test again seems 
to be the better measure in mathematics, jf ye 
accept college grades as a criterion.” Instances 
of successful use of the new type examinations 
at Columbia University and other institutions 
during the past few years are cited. 

The objections made by the committee of 
statisticians as to phases of the commission's 
report included reference to the smal! number 
of cases involved and doubt as to the validit, 
of the Spearman-Brown formula used. Thy 
committee declared: 


We can, however, conclude safely that the new 
type tests correlate with school records at least 
as well as the ordinary entrance examinations andj 
that there is sufficient indication of superiority 
on the part of the former to encourage further 
experiment on a larger scale. 


Then followed the suggestion, presented by 
the commission as a recommendation and unani- 
mously passed by the board, that combination 
examinations of questions of both old type and 
new type be held for a number of years. See- 
retary Fiske pointed out that this immediate 
time is opportune, in the operation of th 
board’s affairs, to begin the combination exami- 
nations and that they can be given with fair- 
ness to the candidate, the school and the college. 

The board voted its hearty appreciation ot 
the labors of the commission on new types o! 
examinations and requested continuance of its 
work. The personnel of the commission is as 
follows: Walter R. Marsh (chairman), *t 
Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y.; Professor 
R. N. Corwin, of Yale; Professor 8S. P. Hayes, 
of Mount Holyoke; Professor Adam Leroy 
Jones, of Columbia, and Stanley R. Yarnall, 0! 
Germantown, Pa., Friends School. 

The committee of statisticians which reviewed 
the report of the commission was composed of 
Professor L. P. Eisenhardt (chairman), 
Rrinceton; Professor W. L. Crum and Pro- 
fessor E. V. Huntington, of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor R. W. Burgess, of Brown; Professor BH 
H. Mitchell, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Professor H. L. Rietz, of the University ot 
Iowa, and Professor J. H. M. Wedderburn, 0 
Princeton. 

Raymond WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
COMPARISON OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
CHILDREN IN VERBAL AND 
NON-VERBAL TESTS 
ue following summary’ is part of a more 
prehensive survey of white and negro chil- 
n which was started in 1915 and first re- 
ed in the Journal of Applied Psychology, I, 
pp. 71-83. The National Intelligence 
were given from the fifth through the 
th grades and the Myers Mental Measure 
to some pupils in the third and fourth 
; in order to inelude a sufficiently large 
ber of the younger negro children. On ac- 
t of the overerowded schools and the half- 
day in the lower grades, as well as for 
r reasons, the negro children are over-age 
r their grades, but have spent less time in 
ol than the white children of the same age. 
Myers Mental Measure was used in white 
schools the social status of which ranges from 
poor to very good and where there are very few 
f the professional class in order that the social- 
mie conditions of the chidren tested might 
e more equal. The National Intelligence tests 
were given in white schools as varied as possible 
n order to get an unselected sampling of the 
pupils in the upper grades. The general con- 
rmity of the results of both tests to the nor- 
mal probability eurve indicates that this aim 
In all, 5,834 white children 
(2,956 boys and 2,878 girls) and 1,112 negro 
children (442 boys and 670 girls) took the Na- 
tional Intelligence tests, while 1,053 white (602 
boys and 451 girls) and 1,113 negro children 
(448 boys and 625 girls) were given the Myers 
[ In Tables I, II and III are 
given the medians of total scores for these two 
tests according to chronological ages. Grade 
distributions seem of little value, as the time 
spent in school and the training of the teachers 
are both very different as regards the two races. 
Results for the upper and lower year-levels are 
given mainly for complete tabulation. 
An inspection of these results reveals three 
outstanding facts: the general similarity of the 
distribution of the two groups of children and 
the greater preponderance of low scores among 
the negroes, and the marked individual differ- 
ences at every year level. 
It is evident that the white girls are in gen- 
‘This study was aided by a grant from The 
monwealth Fund. 


was achieved. 


Mental Measure. 
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eral superior to the boys in the National Intel- 
ligence tests, while the boys, both white and 
negro, have better scores in the Myers Mental 
Measure. It is unfortunate that of the 510 
white children and 625 negro children that took 
both tests there were 312 white boys as against 
198 girls and 255 negro boys, but 397 negro 
girls. The boys and girls of both races, how- 
ever, maintain relatively the same positions in 
the smaller as in the larger groups. The scores 
of the white children in the smaller group drop 
a little (the greatest difference is less than one 
half year) in the National Intelligence and rise 
in the Myers, while the very poorest performers 
are eliminated. In the case of negro children 
the pupils of the third and fourth grades are 
excluded and hence the improvement in both 
the tests. The distribution of scores indicate 
that the children tested by the Myers Mental 
Measure are fairly representative of the larger 
numbers given the National Intelligence tests. 
It is noticeable that the percentage of negro 
children at or above the white medians for the 
different year-levels is much more variable in 
the National Intelligence tests than in the Myers 
Mental Measure, and that in the latter test the 
percentages range very nearly the same both in 
the larger and the smaller groups. The strik- 
ing exception is the divergence at the 13 and 14 
year level. In both about 
twice as many negro girls as boys, and the 
white 14-year boys had unusually high scores. 
A comparison of the age-norms for these 


eases, there were 


tests with these median age scores reveals an in- 
creasing drop after the 12-year level in the Na- 
tional Intelligence tests and a corresponding 
rise in the Myers Mental Measure for the white 
children; while the median of the negro children 
varies very little according to the National In- 
telligence tests, it shows a steady increase ac- 
cording to Myers Mental Measure, as shown in 
the following table, in which the scores have 
been changed to mental age equivalents. 


White Children Negro Children 


Age Nat. Int. Myers M. Nat. Int. Myers M. 
Tests Meas. Meas. 
9 ll— 5 9— 2 9— 7 7 9 
10 l1l1— 5 9—10 9 7 8— 4 
11 ll— 5 1l1— 0O iu 6 Ss 
12 11—11 12— 3 10— 2 9— 6 
13 12— 2 12— 6 Muu © - = 
14 12— 5 14— 6 10 8 10— 3 
15 12— 5 13 — 15? ll— 0O 10— 6 
16 12— 4 16+ 10 8 9—10 
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TABLE I Negro Children—1112 


MYERS MENTAL MEASURE—TOTAL SCORES 
White Children—1053 


Score 
of Negro Children 
ve Median 
Children 


or abs 


of White 


Lowest Score 
First Quartile 
Third Quartile 


First Quartile 

Median 
Number 
Median 


Number 
Lowest 
| Third Quartile 


(3) 

(10) 

(54) 

(110) 

(208) 

(263) 143 

(211) ‘ ! 146 

(143) § 85 96 152 

16+ (110) 37 78 100 141 


or 
> oO 
to bo bo 


(9) 
(68) 
(107) 
(126) 
(140) 
(187) 
228) 
(130) 
(46) 
(12) 
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to 
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Negro Children—1113 It seems, therefore, that the Myers Ment 

Measure indicates a different type of perf 
ance from that demanded by the Nationa! 
telligence tests. It is also clear that according 
to the latter test the median mental age of thes 
56,000 children, ranging chronological]; 
tween 10 and 16, and scholastically from 
fifth through the eighth grades, varies wit 
the compass of a year. It seems also that t 
range and variations of the negro medians 
very similar, but on a lower level. Whether th 
latter divergence is due to differences in rac 
in training and social status must be lett | 
further investigations for decision. The Myers 
Mental Measure shows a wider range. Whether 
the increasing difference between the a 
dians of the white and negro children is a racia 
76 difference or due to the different proportior 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE TESTS—TOTAL ScorEs nays sad aig an ae pohly wh 

White Children—5834 open question. In the negro schoets, gum 
are obviously unfitted for the regular scho 

work are slowly passed up through the grades 
in order that they may get an opportunity ! 
take courses in cooking and sewing. ‘hie guts 
both white and negro, score lower on the Myer 
Mental Measure than do the boys. 

The lower performance level of the negro pu- 
pils must not obseure these facts: Individu 
of both racial groups are found among ! 
highest and the lowest three per cent. at eve! 
age-level; the highest score in National Int 
gence tests was reached by a white girl a! ) 
highest score in the Myers Mental Measur 
a negro girl and the third highest by a ™ 


First Quartile 
Third Quartile 

2 Highest Score 
% of Negro Children 
at or above Median 
of White-Children 


y 
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o 
— 
Q 
~ 
n 
2 
4 
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~ Median 


(9) 
(35) 
(60) 
(117) 
(123) 
(195) 
(192) 
(182) 
(131) 

(69) 
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First Quratile 
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(2) 
(62) 
(502) 
(985) 
(1340) 
(1420) 
(1000) 
(407) 
(116) 
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TABLE II 


LIGENCE TESTS—TOTAL SCORES 
: White Children—5834 
E Girls—2878 
= 22 
- as SS 
: “ é Ss bh “4 . 2 
s4e5 2 § 42GB 
sSSEe E& 3 SSB 
ak eas 2 es Pb 
93 (32) 96 
89 3 (271) 93 26 
> s ) 18 (502) 93 45 
8 17 (666) 103 17 
. j 100 13 (679) 107 20 
101 30 (450) 109 24 
107 22 (217) 111 20 
108 14 (52) 112 13 
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r 2 per cent. of the white and .3 per cent. 

gro children attained scores above 80 
Myers Mental Measure, and 1.6 per cent. 
higher 


te children obtained 


e upper limit of the negro on the Na- 


seores 


Intelligence test. 
rder to ascertain whether individual tests 
the National Intelligence and Myers Mental 


Measure showed marked divergences for the 
ips of children, frequency tables were 

f each separate test according to chrono- 

In the Myers Mental Measure the girls of 
groups show poorer results according to 

ns, means and percentage of low scores in 

test. The results of the National Intelli- 

g tests are in general in favor of the white 


8, except Test I, while the negro boys and 


re more nearly even, though Test I seems 
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to be easier for the boys and 
girls. 

A comparison of the quartile distrib 
National In 
smallest differences 


rest I, and 


itions oO! 
the white and negro children in the 
telligence tests shows the 


between the two groups to be in 


next in amount of deviation Tests V and IV, 
while Tests III and II produce the greatest 


] 


variations between negro and white pupils. It 


on Test I 


is also evident that the range 
limited for both 


test does the time given seem so amply sufli- 


most groups, and vet on no 


Few of the children, to judge by work 


cient. 
done, could accomplish more if they were given 
all the time they wanted. Test V is at the other 
few finish. If the highest 


extreme, as very 


limits of peritormance on each test be used as 
the standard of comparison, the percentage at 


S follows 


and above the scores given be low are a 


Tests I II III 
Scores (25) (20 (40) (35 $5) (40) (35) 
White 2 12.0 1.5 9.0 i 19 85 
Negro 0 3.4 0 1.3 0 Ss 12 
IV V 
Scores (40)(35 30 35 30) 
White 03 9 .7 1.6 6.9 
Negro 0 0 41.0 2 18 


From whatever angle comparison is made, 
then, in Tests I and V the performance of the 
the othe 


rather startling to 


groups are more similar than in more 
strictly verbal tests. It is 
note how frequently among the white children, 
for whom the use of books 


is limited to school hours and in 


too, especially those 
whose homes 
conversation is carried on in colloquial patois 
widely different from text-book English, medi- 
ocre or poor performance on the other tests 1s 
paralleled by high scores on Test V. 

Test III in Myers Mental Measure calls forth 
such similar responses at all age-levels tor both 
groups that it may fairly be omitted in a cor 
diagnostic value. A 


sideration of comparison 
of the quartiles of the other three tests shows 
that the results of Test IV are the most similar 
st Il 


between 


for these white and negro children, of Te 
Test I midway 
For the iower and h orhe r 


most divergent, and of 
these two extremes. 
limits the following are the percentages for each 
test: 
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Tests I II IV I II IV 
Seores 30 + 30—~- 25- Seores below 10 
White 1.3 2.4 1.4 35.8 50.0 52.0 
Negro 7 4 04.0 75.4 63.1 


white and the 


It may have 


Accordingly, in Test II the 
negro children are farthest apart. 
some bearing on these results that drawing is 
not taught in the negro schools and that pic- 
tures and illustrations are as conspicuous by 
their absence in the negro schoolroom as by 
their presence in the white. Interesting from 
the standpoint of individual differences is a very 
high Test I, combined with an ex- 
tremely low score on Test IV. This occurred 


score on 


somewhat more often among the negroes but 
not with sufficient frequency to be more than 


noteworthy. 
CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The distribution of scores for both white 
and negro children on the National Intelligence 
Test and the Myers Mental Measure conforms 
to the normal probability curve at every age 
level. The median mental age according to the 
National Intelligence Test increases in the case 
of these white children about one year from 11 
to 15 chronological age; and for the negro chil- 
dren even less. The median mental age of the 
latter is from one year to a year and a half be- 
low the median mental age of the white group. 

(2) Aecording to the Myers Mental Measure, 
there is much greater increase in mental growth 
for both white and negro groups, and the dif- 
ference between the groups increases with the 
chronological age. There is a somewhat un- 
usual drop at 14 in the negro median and at 
13 in the white. The significance of this change 
ean be clear only when we know the mental sta- 
tus of the children of these ages who have left 
the elementary school. In the case of the negro 
group, the decrease is partly accounted for by 
the greater proportion of girls too low in intel- 
ligence for regular school work, but retained to 
be given training in cooking and sewing. 

(3) The difference in the percentage of the 
two groups at the upper limit may be significant 
but it is small. In the National Intelligence 
Test 1.6 per cent. of the white children attained 
scores above the highest limit of the negro chil- 
dren. In the Myers Mental Measure 1.2 per 
cent. of the white and .3 per cent. of the negro 
children secred above 80. In the latter case, 


this difference might have been a little smaller 
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TABLE III 
Myers MENTAL MEASURE—TOTAL Scorrs 
White Children—1053 


Boys—602 Girls—45] 
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11 (75) 41 33 (65 38 93 

12 (103) 47 19 (84) 44 93 

3 (149) 52 20 (79) 46 19 

14 (84) 54 17 (46 44 19 

15 (33) 48 41 (13 47 9 

16 (11) 62 ™ 

Negro Children—1113 

Boys 488 Girls—625 
7 (5) 18 (4) 9 
s (16) 22 (19) 0 
i) (24) 24 (36) 19 
10 (61) 24 (56) 2 
11 (63) 29 (60) 28 
12 (86) 35 (109 99 
13 (75) 38 (117 34 
14 (73) 38 (109) 35 
15 (49) 42 (382 34 
16 (36) 40 (33) 31 


negro boys had 


if the proportion of been 
greater. 

(4) A comparison of the achievement of the 
two groups in the separate parts of each test 
shows the difference is less in the first and fifth 
part of the National Intelligence Test and 
greater in the strictly linguistic tests. In the 
Myers Mental Measure, the difference is greatest 
in Test II, and less in Test I and least in the 
fourth test of the series. 

(5) It is difficult to determine how much 
racial differences and how much differences m 
school training and social conditions contribute 
to the divergence in test results. For an ae 
curate determination of facts, it will be neces 
sary to study the development of the same 
groups of white and negro children for consect- 
tive years in physical and mental growth and 
in school achievement. 
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